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Get Going 
tothe BESTmowing 


youve everknown'S 


the HIRED HAND that 
Never Gets Tired! 


“Mew-All” the grass and weeds. Try 
Mez-All fer the Best. Give your lawn 
@ ‘treat’. Trim fence rows, big yards, 
erchards, acreages. Zip through heavy 
weeds, dense brush. Solve the leaf preb- 
lem witheut raking—burning. Get Going 
Teday—See yeur Hardware er Implement 
Dealer—end have the Best Mowing 
yeu can get—or write to Box eps, 


WIND KING ELECTRIC MFG CO., MERRILL IOWA 


or about August 5. 








FARMER'S DIGEST SUMMER PUBLICATION DATES 


During the summer months Farmer's Digest is printed 
and mailed to you every 45 to 50 days instead of monthly. 
This practice, started years ago, keeps our subscription rates 
down by giving you fewer copies during the months you 
have less time for reading. You will receive our June-July 
issue on or about June 15, our August-September issue on 
October and succeeding issues will 
again arrive near the first day of the publication month. 
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Report on the Bunker Silo 





Valuable pointers on a new type of silo: What 
it is, where to locate it, costs of construction, 
labor required for feeding, etc. 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Dick Mann 


E ARE just coasting this 

winter, grins Dairyman 
Ben Foster, of Allen county, Kan- 
sas, who with his son Melvin, is 
enjoying the farm’s first bunker- 
type, self-feeding silo. 


The Fosters and 3 other dairy- 


Below: 


men we visited are finding these 
cheap silos just what the doctor 
ordered to cut costs and labor on 
the dairy farm. 


What is a bunker silo? It’s a 
trench silo built above ground. 
All of the men we talked to are 


Plan for bunker silo showing construction of a feeding gate. 
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using the same materials. They 
start with a gravel or crushed 
rock base, covered with a 4-inch 
concrete floor. Pressure treated 
tongue and groove 2-inch siding 
is used with pressure treated 6- 
inch poles 10 feet long and 4 feet 
into the ground and 4 feet apart. 
Poles are set first and from one 
to 3 of the bottom sideboards 
are attached before the concrete 
floor is run. 

Flooring, when set, then acts 
as reinforcing for the sides. All 
4 men, however, used cables 
across under the concrete on at 
least half the posts to help pre- 
vent spreading at the base. 

Where should the bunker silo 
be located? Get it as close as 
you can to where cows use it. 
Convenience to cows is a first 
consideration. Also, it needs to 
be where you can get in and out 
to fill. All bunker silos should 
be headed east and west because 
of prevailing winds. 

Here, in brief, is a summary 
of costs and experiences of the 
4 Kansas dairymen using bunker 
silos: 

Forrest Stewart, Bourbon coun- 
ty (farm owned by D. R. Kuns, 
who paid for silo): Silo on this 
farm is 80 by 18 by 6 feet deep, 
holds 185 tons. Thirty-five head 
of mature cows and heifers have 
access to it. 

Total silo cost was $1,097 for 
materials. This was broken down 
to $650 for posts, sideboards, and 
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gravel; $433 for readymix con- 
crete; $25 for feeding gate. 


Last fall the silo was filled 
with corn. Says Mr. Stewart: 
“We used a field harvester and 
trucks with false endgates. It 
took 2 days to fill. We had a man 
on a tractor in the silo, a man 
to help with endgates, 2 truck 
drivers, one on a field chopper. 
We started at 9 a.m. and quit 
at 4:30 p.m. due to chores. Cost 
of filling was $1.50 a ton plus $15 
a day for trucks. I spent 15 min- 
utes a day for 3 days after filling 
to pack. Three days seems to be 
ideal to get best seal.” 

How about spoilage? “Less 
than 2 per cent,” says Mr. Stew- 
art. 

What labor is required in feed- 
ing? “Every third day I pull 
in a little silage at the bottom. 
This takes 10 or 15 minutes. 
Every 24 days I haul out the 
manure, dirt or any other ac- 
cumulation.” 

What kind of feeding gate is 
used? “I use a 10-opening man- 
ger-type gate mounted on tri- 
angular pipe skids at both ends 
so pressure of cows against gate 
keeps it in place. Top is anchored 
by chain to pipe across top of 
silo so cows can’t pull gate over 
when backing out.” 

How much feeding time are 
you saving? “Before, I fed silage 
twice a day and it took 50 min- 
utes a day.” 

Do you also feed hay? “Yes, 
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all the cows will clean up.” 

Is there more or less feeding 
waste than when silage is hand- 
fed? “Less. Cows get what they 
actually need. In hand-feeding 
you sometimes give them too 
much or not enough.” 

Are there any disadvantages to 
the bunker-type silo? “The only 
one I have found so far is you 
can’t add silage crops during the 
season. I also have an upright 
and a trench silo, using the up- 
right for beef cattle mostly. The 
upright can be used best for add- 
ing silage crops during the year.” 

Ben and Melvin Foster, Allen 
county, have a new bunker silo 
80 by 18 by 6 feet. Total cost 
was $1,098. Fifty-one head of 
mature cattle and calves have 
access to it. The silo was filled 
last fall with sorgo and cane. 


What was the filling cost? “We 
paid $190 to a custom operator 
for cutting the silage. We did 
our hauling and filling but paid 
$20 for some extra labor. We 
packed with a tractor and a 
homemade roller made by filling 
an 18-inch whistle with concrete. 
This worked so well in leveling 
and packing that we didn’t have 
to fork. Four-wheel trailers with 
false endgates were used to fill. 
Packing was continued 3 days 
after filling. No water was used 
but should have been.” 

What kind of feeding gate do 
you use? “We use one pipe, in- 
sulated on both ends and charged 
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with electricity from a 6-volt 
electric fence charger. The 
charged pipe is suspended from 
the top of the silo by chains and 
is raised or lowered so animals 
can feed over it or under it.” 


Any Danger to Cows? 


Are there any dangers in using 
this type gate? “Only danger is 
in electricity going off. Cows 
then can break thru and cause 
spoilage. It takes a few days to 
train cattle to eat, but otherwise 
there is no trouble.” 


How often do you change po- 
sition of pipe and where do you 
set it to start? “We start by set- 
ting pipe low so cows will eat 
at top of silage. Every other day 
the pipe is raised or lowered.” 


How much feeding time are 
you saving? We did have to haul 
3%-mile from a trench. In real 
bad weather we spent 3 or 4 
hours a day getting and feeding 
silage. We save this time plus 
wear and tear on equipment and 
cost of its operation.” 


How often do you clean out 
the silo? “Every 3 weeks.” 


Harry Billau, Allen county, is 
using his bunk silo the second 
winter. It is 18 by 40 by 6 feet. 
Cost of silo was $545 with addi- 
tional cost of $45 for earth ramp 
at back end. He is feeding 26 
or 27 head of dairy stock. 


Why the earth ramp? “So you 
can get the full 6-foot depth 
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of silage at that end,” says Mr. 
Billau. 


How About Filling Cost? 

What was your filling cost? “I 
paid $1.50 a ton for cutting and 
exchanged labor with neighbors 
for all other help.” 


Is your silo an efficient self- 
feeder? “Yes, but it would be 
even more so if I had 36 head 
instead of 27. Recommendation 
is for 1 cow for each 6-inch width 
of silage. When you don’t have 
the recommended number, cows 
tend to pull down more silage 
than they will clean up.” 

How have you met this prob- 
lem? “By keeping the feeding 
gate a little farther back from 
the face of the silage, then fork- 
ing down behind gate as cows 
need it.” 

Harold Stout, Anderson coun- 
ty, has a bunk silo 19 by 60 by 6 
feet. His total cost was $725 for 
silo, plus $30 extra for earth 
ramp. Silo was filled with alfalfa 
silage. He is feeding only 21 
head, fewer than recommended. 
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With ramp at one end, how 
did you fill? “We used a tractor 
and winch to pull silage off trail- 
ers just as for a trench silo. 


Do you have any special com- 
ments as the result of your use 
of the bunker silo? “Yes, the 
self-feeding angle doesn’t work so 
well if there is too much age 
spread in animals. For instance, 
if you have some young calves 
in with mature cows you can’t 
set the feeding gate to fit both. 
If you set it for mature cows 
they will eat back the silage to 
a point where the younger ani- 
mals can’t reach it. Result is, 
calves don’t get enough to eat.” 


Above-ground self-feeding silos 
are so new they are attracting 
a lot of attention. Mr. Stewart 
says at least 150 persons have 
visited his farm to inspect the 
silo. 

Bunker silos have not been fully 
tested in the area yet and some 
faults may show up later, but 
right now they look mighty prom- 
ising. 








Feeding Hogs 

Twenty five years ago, the best pork producers needed 7 bushels 
of corn plus tankage and mineral, or a total of about 425 pounds of 
feed to produce 100 pounds of pork in the growing-fattening period. 
Thus, it required 786 pounds of feed to get a hog from 25 pounds 
up to 210 pounds. Furthermore, approximately 612 to 8 months 
of feeding was needed to get the animal to market. The picture 
has changed considerably since 1930. Today, a progressive hog 
feeder can use just 5.2 bushels of corn and 52 lbs. commercial sup- 
plement to produce 100 pounds of pork. —Louisiana Extension 








Cheaper Swine Rations 





HE 10c hog production bar- 

rier has been broken in spite 
of today’s feed costs. Not in a 
single experiment under restrict- 
ed conditions, but in farm feed- 
lots and on a volume basis. 

Five North Dakota farmers 
have produced 200-pound hogs 
for an average cost of only 91% 
cents a pound in 157 days. There 
were 335 hogs on feed. Feed con- 
version hit a low mark of one 
pound of pork produced from 
each 2.85 pounds of feed. 

Five more hogmen in the state, 
selected from the bottom end of a 
dozen producers, still fed out 300 
head in 1955 for an average cost 
of 11% cents a pound in 170 
days. The hogs averaged 192 
pounds, with a feed conversion 
of 3.53 pounds per pound of 


meat. 


Run Costs Down to 8l/c 


At North Dakota Agricultural 
College, an even lower mark has 
been achieved. In a preliminary 
report on 10 lots of six pigs each, 


Five farmers push to 200 pound averages 
in 157 days, feeding 2.85 pounds per 
pound of gain and do it for 9/2 cents 
per pound... 


Condensed from The Farmer 


James E. Sharon 


the best lot made gains costing 
only 8% cents a pound. Re- 
searchers there already have ideas 
about a 7 cent figure. 

Behind these new low cost fig- 
ures is a feeding program that has 
grown in only a few years from 
nothing to an estimated 15,000 
to 20,000 hogs fed on it in 1955, 
in North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Farther west, from Montana to 
Washington, the increase is at 
least as great. 

Backbone of the program is 
pelleted barley. Ground and 
packed into a concentrated pellet 
along with other ingredients to 
make a complete feed, the bar- 
ley releases a highly palatable 
protein ration at minimum cost. 
North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege put the program together. 

Among the top five farmers 
producing pork in the 914 cent 
range is Myron Stenseth, in Cass 
County. But for a minor vet- 
erinary expense, he came up with 
the lowest farm production fig- 
ure yet—a fraction over 9 cents 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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a pound. The first load of hogs 
he sold averaged 200 pounds, at 
exactly five months. He fed 101 
head in all, saving some for gilts. 


The last feeding period meant 
nearly 5 cents a pound extra to 
Mr. Stenseth, in addition to the 
margin normally expected. He 
sold the load at 16 cents a pound, 
ahead of the fall price drop. 


Complete Feeding Program 


The program isn’t one of just 
barley alone, but of a balanced 
ration that starts with a healthy 
sow, sanitary quarters for the pigs 
and a ration geared to the pigs’ 
needs all the way to market. 


Often the program is made up 
of pellets all the way from birth 
to market; first with pig starter 
pellets until weaning at five to 
eight weeks, then grower pellets 
awhile, and finally the full pel- 
leted barley ration. The pigs 
usually get 25 to 30 pounds of 
starter per head, about 50 of 
grower and then 400 to 450 of 
the pelleted finishing ration. 

Homegrown grains also can be 
used in the program, however. 
Mr. Stenseth fed 79.2 pounds of 
oats, 27.7 of corn, and 79.2 of 
millet to each pig from birth to 
market in addition to the pelleted 
ration. 

Starter pellets usually follow a 
formula similar to the recom- 
mendations of the agricultural 
colleges. In most cases they in- 
clude ground yellow corn, oats, 
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meat scraps, fish meal, soybean 
oil meal, dried molasses, vitamins, 
antibiotics, plus several other in- 
gredients. Protein content is 
around 16%. 

Grower pellets contain all the 
above ingredients, plus ground 
barley. Amounts of contents vary, 
with protein at 14%. The final 
fattening ration cuts out the corn, 
brings in blood meal in addition 
to the meat scraps, fish meal and 





USDA says that modern 
technology in agriculture en- 
ables consumers to spend 
only 25 cents of their wage 
dollar for food, leaving 75 
cents for other essentials to 
modern living. 





soybean oil meal. Protein is at 
13%. While fiber in the starter 
pellets is down to 3% for the 
little pigs, it is stepped up to 8% 
in the finishing formula. 

There is one point to consider 
in the records of these 10 farmers. 
All were made on spring pigs, 
with a favorable season ahead 
of them. Of the top five herds, 
two were on alfalfa pasture, two 
on native pasture, and one in 
drylot. All five of the lower group 
were on drylot. 

But, the last of nearly 350 
pellet-fed fall pigs have been 
marketed by two other North Da- 
kota raisers. 


Get Fast Gains 
At Fargo, Fred Peterson and 
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his son, Dale, weren’t slowed 
down a bit by the severe winter. 
They topped off 25 head at an 
average of 209 pounds at exactly 
five months of age. The first 
load brought nearly 13 cents a 
pound. All were on the pelleted 
ration with no homegrown grain. 
Feed costs haven’t been figured 
yet, but there is a_ possibility 
they'll be around the 10 or 11 
cent figure. 

“We’ve shaved five weeks off 
the time it takes us to feed out 
pigs,” says the Petersons. Along 
with their local feed supplier, 
they figured it costs nearly 8 cents 
a day for body maintenance 
alone on a hog being fed in win- 
ter. They saved about $2.80 per 
hog, or perhaps $450 on the 165 
head, by cutting off the five 
weeks. 

Roland Brandt of Amenia, N. 
D. is the other farmer to push 
fall pigs to market in five months 





Although the number of 
farms in the U. S. selling milk 
is declining, total milk sales 
have reached a new record 
high as sales per farm rapidly 
increase, USDA reports. 





this winter. He sorted and sold 
50 head that averaged 233 
pounds, on January 25. Actually, 
they were a week past five 
months, but the market top had 
climbed from a low of 10 cents 
to 14 cents during that time, so 
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it paid him to hang on that long. 
He received the 14 cents top. 


His remaining 130 head were 
farrowed later, but many were 
up to the 215-220-pound size the 
last week of the month. These 
were the first fall pigs he has fed 
out on the barley pellets. They 
each got 25 pounds of starter, 
about 40 of grower, 40 of shelled 
corn and perhaps 425 of finishing 
pellets, all on self-feeders in dry- 
lot. All the feed bills weren’t in 
yet, but it looked as though Mr. 
Brandt had hit about the same 
production mark as the Peter- 
sons. 


Have Crossbred Hogs 


Another important factor used 
to advantage by a majority of 
these farmers is the vigor they 
get by crossbreeding. Mr. Brandt 
uses Chester White - Hampshire 
sows with a Yorkshire boar. He 
now is turning to a meat-type 
Duroc for more of that vigor. 
Petersons have a three-way cross 
of Chester Whites, Berkshires and 
Yorkshires. 


Still another North Dakota 
hogman, John E. Anderson and 
his son, Arthur, produced pigs 
at just over 10 cents a pound, 
averaging 213 pounds at 152 
days. Last fall they switched 
from pelleted barley to ground 
feed when the pigs weighed about 
125 pounds, and feed costs were 
up a cent a pound. 








Can You Afford To Mechanize 
atl Wi 


Your Chores? 


A facts and figures comparison of the 
costs of feeding 100 steers . . 


Condensed from an 
Illinois Farm Management Report 


Professor J. E. Wills 





HE question, “Can you af- can afford to mechanize if the 

ford to mechanize your reduced costs and added returns 
chores?,” cannot be answered are greater than the added costs 
with a definite YES or NO. You and reduced returns. 





TABLE | — Comparison of Hand Methods 
and Mechanical Methods of Feeding 100 Steers 

















A (Hand Method) B (Mechanical Method) 
Unloading | Labor 45 hrs.) Labor 12 hrs. 
Silo 150 Ib. per min. Regular: 2 min. per day 
15 min. per day Irregular: 15 min. per week 
Equipment $ 6) Equipment $225 
| fork 15% of $1,500 
Electricity $14 
60 Ibs. per min 
111 hrs. x 5 HP 
Feeding Labor 190 hrs.| Labor 60 hrs. 
60 Ib. per min. 200 Ib. per min. 
65 min. per day 20 min. per day 
Equipment $18) Wagon $ 90 
Baskets, fork 10% of $1,800 
'/> used in cattle feeding 
Tractor, fuel only $ 30 
60 hrs. 2 gal. per hr. 











Reprinted from an Illinois Farm Management Report, University of Illinois, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Urbana, Illinois 
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As an example, assume that 
a farmer is feeding 100 steers for 
180 days in drylot. Feeds fed per 
steer include 2 tons corn silage, 
40 bushels corn (ground ear), 
and 200 pounds of protein con- 
centrate. In the present hand 
methods, silage is forked by 
hand from an upright silo; silage, 
corn and supplement are distrib- 
uted to feed bunks in a basket. 
In the proposed mechanized 
method, a surface unloader is 
used in the silo; silage, corn, and 
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supplement are distributed to 
feed bunks with a self-unloading 
wagon pulled by a tractor. No 
change is proposed in method of 
handling hay, or in grinding ear 
corn. 

Table 1 summarizes the re- 
quirements of the two methods of 
handling feed. Rates used are 
based on a study reported in 
Illinois Circular 714. Table 2 
summarizes the same information 
in a way that can be used to 
test the effect on net returns of 
any change in practice. 





TABLE 2 — Effect of Mechanization on Net Returns, 
Feeding Silage and Concentrates to 100 Steers 
1. Added costs 


Overhead cost of silo unloader .................... $225 
Overhead cost of self-unloading wagon ............. 90 
Operating cost, electricity for silo unloader .......... 14 
Operating cost, fuel for tractor ..............00000- 30 
Operating cost, labor, 72 hours ................045. ? 


Total added costs 
2. Reduced costs 


Eo a uake 4s baanne bw aan Wikia be Nkwee ae eee $ 24 
PU MD sc) vce abi eaesecbedsesavenwaner tones 0 
Labor of regular worker, 235 hours ................. ? 


Total reduced costs .......... 

3. Balance of costs and returns 
I EE ee She 
Increase in equipment cost 


Chemical Kills Thistle 


The Canada thistle, one of the most troublesome weed pests, 
may bow to a new chemical, amino triazole, report plant pathologists. 
Applied to thistle foliage in the bloom stage, or to thistle stubble, 
the weed-killer has given excellent control in preliminary trials by 
Oregon State College. The chemical also shows promise for con- 
trolling certain brushy plants and Russian knapweed. 


2.2... $24, plus 235 hrs. 











Dairyman Says Artificial Breeding 
Is Ideal for Small Herds 


Artificial breeding is custom tailored for the small dairy herd. 
So says Conrad Bath, Jr., who has a small herd of 12 milk cows 
on his 120-acre farm. 

He thinks it’s much cheaper to use artificial breeding than to 
keep his own bull. “With my size of herd,’ he says, “I couldn’t 
possibly afford to buy the quality of bull that is available through 
artificial breeding. Besides that, I don’t have to worry about feed- 
ing and taking care of a bull.” 

He began artificial breeding in 1950, and has had great suc- 
cess in getting his cows to settle on the first call by the technician. 
Of the 14 cows bred artificially during the first year, all but one 
settled on the first call. His success has continued, and the con- 
ception rate has averaged 90 per cent or better every year. 

After entering the program, Bath said he noted a difference in 
the quality of his calves. “The artificially sired heifers showed a 
great improvement over heifers that I used to get,” he notes. 

Most of his artificially sired heifers are just coming into pro- 
duction. They won’t be hitting their full stride for another year 
or so, but he thinks they will show a big improvement over their 
dams. 

According to Bath’s estimates, his herd averaged less than 300 
pounds of butterfat and about 8200 pounds of milk in 1949, just 
before he entered the artificial breeding program. Now, with his 
dairy herd improvement program in full operation, his DHIA rec- 
ords show an average of 10,842 pounds of milk and 418 pounds of 
butterfat per cow. His average income, above feed costs, is now 
about $350 per cow. 

He credits the artificial breeding program with increasing av- 
erage production by 2600 pounds of milk and 118 pounds of fat 
per cow. In addition, his net annual income from the herd has 
been boosted by about $2,000. 

He also points to another significant fact. The first seven 
artificially sired heifers to freshen made an average record of 10,937 
pounds of milk and 437 pounds of butterfat—figured on a mature 
equivalent basis of 305-day records and two milkings a day. The 
records of these young heifers showed an average gain of almost 
140 pounds of butterfat more than their dams. —Colorado Extension 
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S THE world grows more 

and more specialized, each 
segment of industry must con- 
vert to meet public demands. In 
the dairy industry, one answer to 
this trend appears to be “heifer 
factories’—ranches where a dairy 
cow never is milked, but hund- 
reds to thousands of dairy heif- 
ers are on the place at any time. 


Several such enterprises exist 
in the near vicinity of the Los 
Angeles’ milkshed. 


South-easterly from Los An- 
geles there is an_ agricultural 
boom in California’s Coachella 
Valley. Every day sees sage- 
brush and mesquite land being 
converted to fields of barley, al- 
falfa, cotton, corn or citrus orch- 
ards. 


Here, where water has become 
plentiful and almost all control- 
lable by man, the enterprising 
farmer is developing almost every 
possible crop. 

To satisfy the growing de- 
mands of the Los Angeles dairy- 


Dairy Heifer 


Factories... 


In some areas of the U. S., the farm or 
ranch devoted to raising dairy heifers may 
be the coming thing... 


Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 


men, Coachella Valley farms are 
developing heifer factories. 
Among the hardy, seasoned date 
groves are springing up corrals 
which house dairy heifers. 

Two years ago, Sydney Davis, 
general manager for Dunlap en- 
terprises, and Bert Farmer, man- 
ager of Dunlap Ranches, became 
intrigued with the thought of 
starting a replacement heifer pro- 
gram in their 10-acre, 25-year- 
old date orchard. 


Earlier, a few beef-fattening 
corrals had been constructed 
among the date trees. These be- 
came the start of the Dunlap 
heifer program. The Dunlap op- 
eration is designed around 100- 
pen heifer lots, calving and 
ready for the milkshed every 
month. 

Culled and bought as 2-month- 
olds at about 200 Ibs., the calves 
are brought to their desert home. 
Here they are sorted, penned, 
and put on a grain supplement. 


Fed free-choice, along with 


Reprinted by permission from Western Dairy Journal, Los Angeles, California 
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free-choice alfalfa hay, the con- 
centrate ration is bought from 
a nearby feédlot. It generally 
is a 4% fat and 18% protein 
supplement balanced with meals 
for amino acids. 


At 6 months of age, the calves 
are run through the chute where 
they are vaccinated, ear tagged, 
dehorned, tattooed, branded and 
have extra teats removed. 


When they reach 450 lb., off 
the grain diet they go, and onto 
roughage. This is the ration for 
the rest of the program—silage 
and alfalfa, plus free-choice of 
minerals, salt and cotton waste 
(which has about 8% protein). 
In addition, molasses is sprayed 
by wagon on the hay once a day. 


Silage is fed on an equal dry- 
parts basis with alfalfa. Last year 
they put up 2,500 tons of sweet 
corn silage. Because of a market 
collapse, they were able to buy 
some unharvested fields at $5 an 
acre. Actual cost of the sweet 
corn in the field worked out to 
78c a ton. 


Breeding is geared to size. 
When the heifers get to 850 Ib., 
they are penned up with a Here- 
ford bull for natural breeding. 
A Hereford is used so the heifer 
will have an easier job in drop- 
ping a smaller, first calf. 


Bulls are changed, with one 
being in the pen for several 
months to insure all heifers are 
bred. So far, they have had only 
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one hard breeder out of 1,800 
head. 

At 1,200 to 1,300 lb., the heif- 
ers move into the Los Angeles 
milkshed as close springers. Once 
in a while, timing is a little too 
close, and a white-faced calf goes 
alongside. 

Bert Farmer pointed out that 
their records show an average 
gain of 1.6 lb. a day. For rough 
figuring, they consider 50 lb. a 
month as the rate of growth. 


Except for repairs and mainte- 
nance which is done by other 
ranch hands but charged to the 
operation, the heifer factory is 
run by the foreman and one 
helper. 

Culling goes on continually 
during the program. But because 
of careful screening before the 
calves are bought, necessary cull- 
ing runs below what had been 
expected. 

Health problems are almost ab- 
sent. Pink eye seems to be the 
worst problem. However, each 
case is immediately isolated until 
cleared up. 

There has been no record of 
heat prostration. In fact, Sydney 
Davis explained that only one 
case of heat prostration appears 
to have been found in the entire 
valley. Shade plus plenty salt in 
coarse granular form and 72 de- 
gree fresh well water seems to 
solve any heat problem. 


Manure goes back into the 
light soil in the area, at the rate 
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of about 5 tons per acre, and 
along with bout 200 lb. of cal- 
cium nitrate per acre. This helps 
condition the soil. 

Future plans at this “heifer 
factory” call for “custom-raising” 
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of heifers along with its own 
heifer program. Under this plan, 
Davis remarked, heifer calves 
would be taken and raised to 
calving for a dairyman on a 
weight-in and weight-out basis. 








Pigs Don't Need High Protein 


Pigs fed 14 and 11 per cent protein rations produce just as 
good carcasses as those fed higher protein rations with from 15 to 
18 per cent protein. 

That’s what University of Minnesota hog specialists L. E. Han- 
son and W. J. Aunan found in tests the past two years. Well bal- 
anced, properly fortified, lower level protein rations gave as lean 
a meat, as firm a carcass and as good a color as high protein rations. 

They explain that added supplements such as vitamin B-12, 
antibiotics and some of the B-complex vitamins make it possible 
to step down protein levels and still keep pigs using feed efficiently 
and gaining. 

They ran two experiments to see how a lower protein level af- 
fected carcass quality. One test involved Chester Whites, Durocs 
and Poland Chinas, the second used Minnesota No. 1 and Minne- 
sota No. 2 crossbreds. They used two levels of protein in each, 
feeding the high level protein—18 per cent—from the start to 125 
pounds, shifting down to 15 per cent from 125 pounds up to 200 
pounds. 

The low level protein ration was 14 per cent protein from the 
start to 125 pounds and 11 per cent protein from 125 pounds up 
to 200. At the start, the Minnesota crossbreds were about 10 weeks 
of age and averaged 60 pounds and the three breeds averaged 41 
pounds and were eight weeks old. 

At the end of the tests, there were no significant differences 
between the two protein levels in the pigs’ carcass length, weight, 
average backfat thickness, dressing percentage and amounts of lean 
and fat tissue. 

Nor was there any difference between the protein levels in lean 
tissue color or carcass firmness. In both experiments, with a total 
of 54 pigs, all carcasses gave cuts firm and bright enough to rate 
No. 1. University Farm News 








NEW UNIFORM EAR-TAGGING PLAN 
TO IDENTIFY CATTLE 


Major advantages of the new nation-wide uniform plan for 
identifying dairy and beef cattle with only one eartag for each ani- 
mal were listed by specialists of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
as follows: 

1. No duplication of identification numbers. 

2. Only one tag per animal. 

3. No additional cost to individuals and groups. 

“The essential feature of this new system is that a record of 
number assignments will be kept in each State,” the specialists point 
out. “Official agencies and groups will continue to buy identifica- 
tion tags where they please, but they will first get a block assign- 
ment of numbers from the Federal or State official who will keep 
the ‘book’ of assignments within the State.” 

As central booking offices are established at State initiative, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which is pioneering the plan, 
anticipates that the new system of uniform numbering will be quickly 
and widely adopted. 

The complete series of eartag numbers in a single State will 
run, for example, from 35-AAA0001 through 35-ZZZ9999. (The 
number “35” is the State code for Wisconsin.) This will provide 
a block of 169,000,000 different numbers for each State, sufficient 
for all the different agricultural groups concerned with dairy-herd 
improvement, artificial breeding, and disease eradication. Within 
the full block of numbers, for instance, one group in a State might 
wish to “book” for its use the X series, providing 6,760,000 different 
numbers. One section of this group might then be allocated the 
XA sequence of numbers, while another takes the XB sequence. 
The backs of the tags may carry the name or initials of the pur- 
chasing group. 

USDA animal disease eradication workers report that one of the 
chief difficulties in tracing cases of bovine tuberculosis back to their 
point of origin is the lack of adequate identification of animals sent 
to market. In some cases, an animal recently killed has been found 
to have the same tag number as that carried by an animal still 
living. ‘The USDA’s Agricultural Research Service is now con- 
tracting for ear tags conforming with the nation-wide uniform plan 
to use in identifying animals in the brucellosis and tuberculosis 
eradication programs. West Virginia University 
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INCE the beginning of farm- 

ing on this continent, farmers 
have tried to grow corn on the 
same land year after year. A 
few have been successful, many 
have failed because of a decline 
in fertility, loss of soil tilth, the 
removal of topsoil by erosion, and 
the accumulation of insects and 
diseases. Growing corn every 
year on the same land does offer 
considerable advantages, but re- 
sults in past years have been so 
disastrous that continuous corn 
has been rather vigorously dis- 
couraged. The practice now be- 
gins to show some interesting re- 
sults as we obtain a better under- 
standing of the value of soil tilth 
and erosion control, improvement 
in crop fertilization, along with 
new ideas in planting corn and 
the use of adapted hybrids. 

In the course of general farm- 
ing when corn is grown too fre- 


Corn on the Same Land, 
Every Year 


Illinois tests show continuous corn is a possibility with 
good management. Here are 23 years of test results. 


Condensed from Better Crops with Plant Food 


H. J. Snider 


quently on land, there may event- 
ually be a decided slump in yield. 
On the University South Farm 
at Urbana, Illinois, in a rotation 
of corn, corn, oats, clover, the 
corn averaged 106 bu. an acre 
through the rotation; that is, first 
year corn 106 bu., second year 
106 bu., oats 62 bu., and clover 
hay 3 tons an acre. 

An additional corn crop in this 
rotation, such as corn, corn, corn, 
soybeans, gave corn yields as fol- 
lows: first year corn 90 bu., sec- 
ond year 79 bu., third year 67 
bu., and soybeans 36 bu. an acre. 
With the additional corn in the 
rotation and the elimination of 
the clover crop, the corn yields 
began to slant downward at an 
alarming rate. 

This drop from 90 bu. down 
to 67 bu. an acre served to dis- 
courage the use of such a rotation 
even under central Illinois soil 


Reprinted by permission from Better Crops with Plant Food, Washington, D. C. 
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conditions. The land in each of 
these rotations was limed and 
given a heavy application of ma- 
nure ahead of the first corn crop. 
With two corn crops and clover 
in the rotation, the corn yields 
were maintained at a 106 bu. 
level. When a third crop of corn 
replaced the oats crop and soy- 
beans were the only legume, the 
corn yields went down to 67 bu. 


In an Illinois field test which 
included the more modern as- 
pects of continuous corn fertili- 
zation, the yields were maintained 
at an average of 76 bu. an acre 
over a span of 23 years. The 
following results were obtained 
on the Dixon experiment field 
located in Lee County in north- 
ern Illinois. The soil type is 
largely Muscatine silt loam. The 
first 10 years, with no fertilizers, 
corn averaged 63 bu. as com- 
pared to 55 bu. for the last 10 
years of the 23-year period. When 
a starter fertilizer was used each 
year, 300 Ibs. of 3-12-12, the corn 
for the first 10 years averaged 
70 bu. and the last 10 years 
dropped to 60 bu. an acre. With 
nitrogen as 120 lbs. of N. or 600 
lbs. of ammonium sulphate was 
used in addition to the starter 
fertilizer, the yields averaged 71 
bu. the first 10 years and 65 bu. 
an acre the last 10 years. The 
pay-off came when in addition 
to the nitrogen and starter fertil- 
izer there were added each year 
80 lbs. of P2O® in the form of 
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superphosphate and the equiva- 
lent of 100 lbs. of K2O as muriate 
of potash. This fertilizer treat- 
ment maintained an average of 
76 bu. of corn throughout the 
23 years of operation of the test. 

Results of these field tests in- 
dicate that growing corn contin- 





The average dairy cow will 
consume from 2!/, to 3 tons 
of top-quality hay in the win- 
ter feeding season. 





uously for a long period of years 
is feasible and that the yields may 
be maintained at a high level of 
production. There is a_proba- 
bility that the amounts of fertil- 
izer to be added each year may 
be adjusted by precision soil test- 
ing so that the enterprise will be 
profitable from the farm stand- 
point. 

The old Morrow Plots at Ur- 
bana have given a 25-bu. long- 
time average for corn grown con- 
tinuously on the same land with- 
out soil treatment. This low 
yield is compared to a 56-bu. 
average obtained in a corn, oats, 
clover rotation also without other 
soil treatment. Based on these 
facts and under this system of op- 
eration, continuous corn growing 
might be classed as a failure. 
Recently fertilizers were added to 
a part of this continuous corn 
land and in 1955 the yield was 
86 bu. on the fertilized land com- 
pared to 36 bu. an acre without 
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fertilizers. The 36 bu. yield on 
untreated continuous corn was 
far above that of former years. 

Going through results of past 
years, Professor L. B. Miller 
points out that high yields on 
this land have been the rule fol- 
lowing a previous dry season. 
Since 1954 was a very dry sea- 
son he seems to have the correct 
explanation for the unusually 
high yield on the untreated land. 
The fertilizers for one year con- 
sisted of 200 lbs. of nitrogen, 150 
lbs. P2O5, 100 lbs. K2O and 5 
tons of finely ground limestone. 
Since 1955 was the first year of 
the test the amounts of fertilizers 
added in the future may be ad- 
justed to the actual needs for 
maximum yields. This is addi- 
tional evidence that a successful 
corn crop on the same land year 
after year is a possibility. 

It is evident that continuous 
corn in time does cause a consid- 





A hospital is a place where 
they wake you up to give you 
a sleeping pill. 
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were 49 tons found in the top- 
soil where manure had _ been 
added to maintain the supply in 
the legume rotation. These re- 
sults indicate that continuous 
corn had cut in half the total 
soil organic matter in the top- 
soil. This is assuming that the 





Granular DDT applied by 
properly equipped airplanes 
has been introduced as a new 
way to control corn borers 
giving up to 87 per cent con- 
trol, according to USDA en- 
tomologists. 








erable decline in soil organic 
matter which in turn destroys the 
tilth of the soil. Turning again 
to the Morrow Plots, the con- 
tinuous corn land in 1953 was 
found to contain 24 tons an acre 
of organic matter in the topsoil. 
The land which had the corn, 
oats, clover rotation was found 
to contain 40 tons an acre. There 


legume rotation and added ma- 
nure maintained the soil organic 
matter near that of the original 
virgin prairie land. 

There has recently come into 
use wide-row corn planting. The 
increased space is used for seed- 
ing and subsequent growth of 
legumes and grasses between the 
corn rows. This growth of le- 
gumes and grasses between the 
rows may be used in continuous 
corn as a means of keeping up 
the supply of organic matter, im- 
proving the tilth of the soil, and 
preventing serious erosion. Ex- 
periment stations and farmers 
throughout the Midwest are mak- 
ing use of it. This plan offers 
numerous possibilities both in 
continuous corn and in rotations 
where legumes are a highly de- 
sirable part of the farm operation. 











H. Yacowitz, 


OST broiler growers are 

now using finishing rations 
during the period from about 7 
to 10 weeks of age. Some pro- 
ducers use commercial finishing 
rations, while others use a com- 
mercial broiler ration and feed 
varying amounts of grain. 


The use of free choice corn 
for broilers has not been widely 
adopted because of the tendency 
of the birds to over-eat on corn. 
Over-consumption of corn usual- 
ly results in poor feed efficiency. 
The experimental results reported 
here show that feeding free- 
choice whole corn during the 
finishing period resulted in re- 
duced feed costs despite the fact 
that feed efficiency was not as 
good as that obtained with a 
broiler-finishing ration. 

In January, 1954, twelve hund- 
red Indian River Special broilers 
were started in six floor pens on 
new litter. The birds were fed 
the 1954 Ohio Broiler Ration 


Broilers Fed More 


Cheaply on Corn 


Free-choice corn fed as part of the 
finishing ration resulted in greatly 


reduced feeding costs .. . 


Condensed from 


Ohio Farm and Home Research 


John Wyne and V. D. Chamberlin 


(Ohio Ext. Bull. 343, May 1954) 
plus 0.0175 per cent sulfaquin- 
oxaline. No fat was added to this 
ration. Hover-type lamp brood- 
ers were used to five weeks of 
age. At seven weeks of age the 
birds were weighed and started 
on three different finishing sys- 
tems. 


The following rations were fed 
to duplicate pens of broilers each 
of which contained 200 birds: 
1954 Ohio Broiler Ration (22.8 
per cent protein); Ohio Broiler 
Finisher (18 per cent protein) ; 
and 1954 Ohio Broiler Ration 
(22.8 per cent protein) plus free- 
choice whole corn. The Ohio 
Broiler Finisher was the same 
composition as the 1954 Ohio 
Broiler Ration except for the re- 
duced protein level. The protein 
level was reduced by substituting 
ground corn in place of soybean 
meal. Insoluble grit was fed free- 
choice to all groups. Records 
were kept of mash and grain 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home News, Wooster, Ohio 
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Comparison of Three Systems of Finishing Broilers 














Approx. 
reduction 
Ration Feed in feed 
used Weight Weight efficiency cost per 
during at at during 1000 birds 
finishing 7- 10- 7 to 10- when 
period weeks2 weeks2 week compared 
(7 to 10-weeks)! period2 with 
broiler 
ration 
lb. Ib. lb. feed/Ib. 
gain 
1954 Ohio Broiler Ration 
(22.8% protein ...... 2.09 3.46 3.73 -——- 
Ohio Broiler Finisher 
(18% protein) ....... 2.06 3.48 3.48 $15.50 
1954 Ohio Broiler Ration 
(22.8% protein) plus 
free-choice whole corn 2.04 3.45 3.62 $54.00 





'Free-choice insoluble grit fed to all groups. 


2Average of duplicate pens. 


consumption by weeks. The ex- 
periment was terminated when 
the broilers were 10 weeks of age. 


It is interesting to note that 
growth was the same for all three 
systems of feeding. However, 
there were marked differences in 
feed efficiency. The best feed ef- 
ficiency was obtained with the 
18 per cent Ohio Broiler Fin- 
isher. 


During the first week of the 
finishing period (7 to 8 weeks of 
age), corn consumption was 48 
per cent of total feed intake in 


the groups fed free-choice corn. 
From 8 to 9 and 9 to 10-weeks, 
corn consumption was 57 per 
cent, respectively, of total feed 
intake. During the entire 3-week 
finishing period, grain intake av- 
eraged 53 per cent of total feed 
intake. 


No cannibalism resulted from 
feeding whole corn. Feathering 
was good in all pens. 


Economics of Different 
Finishing Systems 


The following figures were 
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used to calculate the economy of 
these systems of finishing broilers: 


1. Price that farmer would re- 
ceive by selling his shell corn, 
$50.25 per ton. Cost of broiler 
ration (22.8 per cent protein), 
$4.50 per 100 Ib. 


2. Cost of broiler finisher (18 
per cent protein), $4.34 per 100 
pounds. 


Based on the above figures, cal- 
culations showed that the use of 
the Ohio Broiler Finisher or the 
use of free-choice whole corn re- 
sulted in reduced feed costs when 
compared with feeding the Ohio 
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Broiler Ration. 

The economy of feeding whole 
corn free-choice will vary, of 
course, according to changes in 
prices of corn and broiler rations. 

Since broilers will consume 
high levels of corn it is important 
to use a broiler ration that is 
well fortified with vitamins and 
minerals when using this system 
of finishing. 

This experiment was conduct- 
ed in cold weather when energy 
requirements are high. Further 
study is needed to determine the 
effects of feeding free-choice 
corn to broilers in hot weather. 





Good Woodland Management Profitable 


More than 40,000 board feet of lumber have been sawed from 
trees cut in the management of a 32-acre woodland demonstration 
area at the Dixon Springs Experiment Station of the University of 


Illinois. 


But there is just as many board feet of standing timber 


now as there were five years ago and the quality of the trees left 


in the stand is higher. 


No magic in this, says W. R. Boggess, professor of forest re- 


search at the Station. 
good woodland management. 


It’s simply the result of common sense and 


After they estimate growth, the foresters then mark enough trees 





for cutting to equal the volume of expected growth during the 
cutting year. The first cut was strictly an improvement in which 
lower quality and overmature trees were removed from the stand 
The result has been to hold the total stand volume steady and im- 
prove the quality of the remaining trees. 

Trees have been removed in annual cuts. The lumber produced 
has been used for a variety of purposes on the Station, including 
construction and maintenance of buildings, feed bunks and fence 
braces. Boggess believes that you'll get the highest possible returns 
from good woodland management if you use products on your 
own farm. Report from Dixon Springs 








More Silage Will Mean Cheaper Beef 





NCE we believed good beef 
could only be produced in 
the Cornbelt and using only ma- 
tured corn kernel. It mattered 
not if a steer lumbered off the 
farm after having consumed 100 
to 200 bushels of corn. The main 
thing was that he top the market. 
Those days are gone. We face 
an entirely different set of con- 
ditions today. In the first place, 
we probably will never again see 
cheap corn. 

Consumers today do not want 
excessively finished beef. To be 
sure, fancy hotel and restaurant 
trade will take the ribs and loins 
of a certain volume of Prime beef. 
But let’s think of the thousands 
of chain stores over the country 
which are catering to Mrs. Aver- 
age Housewife. Let’s remember 
how cautious she is at the self- 
service counter, selecting cuts 
almost free from removable fat. 

I believe the most important 
single factor affecting beef pro- 
duction in the future will be 


The author offers definite suggestions to 
cut the costs of beef production... 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


Howard J]. Gramlich 


silage. This useful feed has been 
kicked around in this country for 
a half century. While its use has 
been increasing in recent years, 
the field has scarcely been 
scratched. The beef of tomorrow 
will be produced with an ever- 
increasing silage ration. 


Modern methods make it pos- 
sible to harvest, store and feed 
ensilage with a minimum of la- 
bor, thus overcoming the big 
criticism of a quarter century ago. 
Field choppers, horizontal-above- 
ground silos, either self-feeders or 
manure forks on tractors have 
about eliminated slavery. 


We are now using, in a limited 
way, a machine which removes 
ears from corn stalks before they 
go through the ensilage cutter. 
At cutting, the ears have dried 
to about 30%, and the stalks and 
leaves are still in pretty good con- 
dition to make silage. The corn 
is virtually matured, and by the 
use of a little artificial drying 
may be preserved in A-1 condi- 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 
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tion. This practice may hold tre- 
mendous possibilities. 

One has only to look at a for- 
lorn brown cornstalk field. Most 
of the leaves are already shat- 
tered off and in the mud. What 
a large amount of waste in live- 
stock feed occurs when the plants 
are left to be grazed by cattle! 
Not infrequently about the time 
the fields dry up to a point where 
cattle can be turned in, snow 
starts to fall and stalks may re- 
main covered until field work 
opens the following spring. 

When corn is put in the silo 
at the usual time, practically all 
of the feeding values of the plant, 
as well as the ear, are conserved 
in a highly palatable and nutri- 
tious condition. With corn bor- 
ers over the entire corn belt there 
is an additional advantage in the 
making of corn silage: many 
borers are pickled in the silage 
and consequently eliminated from 
being hazards the following year. 

The field chopper revolution- 
ized ensilage-cutting while the 
horizontal - above - ground silo 
is rapidly revamping the storage. 
I look for tremendous develop- 
ments in these units. They will 
be built on a concrete floor with 
either temporary or permanent 
side walls. They can be of any 
length and any width, or almost 
any depth. There is no limit to 
the amount of silage which can 
be stored. 

Why all this emphasis on silage 
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from the standpoint of the cattle 
feeder? Well, it adds a tremen- 
dous amount of all-important 
flexibility to a semi-hazardous 
type of industry. Cattle can be 
started on silage and as the mar- 
ket begins to show promise, can 
be given a quick grain finish. Or, 
if the outlook remains drab, 
young cattle can be carried on 
the silage ration 4 or 6 months 
longer. This cannot be done eco- 
nomically on a dry grain feed 
ration. 

Cattle can be started on silage 
any week in the year and mar- 
keted off of it on the same basis. 
And silage is a great stabilizer 
from the standpoint of supple- 
menting pastures. In most of the 
cornbelt we are dependent upon 
rain for midsummer grass. Not 
infrequently cornbelt farmers 
have no pasture as the range 
cattle season opens in late July 
and August. With a supply of 
old silage they can buy thin stock 
from drouth range areas and get 
them started toward an early win- 
ter market, which usually is prof- 
itable. Most cattle feeders still 
buy in the fall and sell at about 
the same time in the winter and 
spring. In other words, they are 
in each other’s way both at buy- 
ing and selling time. Silage will 
help alleviate this. 

Let’s not forget that silage can 
be made from any plant that 
grows on a farm—corn, sorghum, 
grain, or weeds. Men who still 
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try to put up the first-cutting of 
hay in June mess around in the 
rain and are a long time getting 
the job done. Not infrequently 
they have to turn the windrows 
over several times, and when they 
eventually get the grass to the 
haystacks most of the leaves are 
left in the field. How much eas- 
ier it would have been to have 
cut that grass and put it in a 
silo. 

Late in the summer of 1934 in 
Nebraska, following the Big 
Drouth, we had some rain. This 
made a pretty fair growth of 
Russian thistles and kochia 
(Mexican fire bush). It was 
amazing to see cattle go for silage 
made from these weeds, as well 
as of pig-weeds and such others 
as were able to withstand the 
spring and summer drouths. 
These silages helped get semi- 
starved cattle in pretty good con- 
dition during the late fall and 
winter—and incidentally, enabled 
their owners to hold them until 
their value on the market had 
more than doubled. I remember 
a 3,400-ton stack of damaged 
field corn and weeds in eastern 
Nebraska. Silage can be pre- 
served in the open in any size 
pile. The canning factories have 
been doing it for years. 

During the past few years quite 
a few men have started the prac- 
tice of cutting oats for silage. 
They feel that they have a good 
return per acre from the silage. 
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In addition, their clover seed- 
ings develop more rapidly and 
make a splendid late summer 
growth for either hay or grazing. 

In the High Plains region 
where drouth in midsummer is 
fairly frequent, various sorghums, 
such as Atlas Sorgo, are being 
grown in preference to corn as 
silage crops. They stand mid- 
summer abuse much better than 
corn, and with the advent of 
August rains make a terrific ton- 
nage of very palatable silage. An 
advantage of silage seldom men- 
tioned is its immunity to fire 
loss. 

Another bit of revolutionary 
technique has come to us through 
the work of scientists, such as Dr. 
Beeson of Purdue. They have 
shown the way to feed silage to 
best advantage. The use of sup- 
plements which stimulate the ac- 
tion of the bacteria in the paunch 
and thereby enable cattle to di- 
gest the silage, represents a big 
step forward in the efficient util- 
ization of this feed. 

Admittedly, there are some dis- 
advantages to silage. The man 
who uses it liberally may never 
top the market. However, he 
might well remember Liberace’s 
famous retort when asked if his 
critics worried him: “My brother 
George and I think of them on 
our way to the bank,” he said. 

People love beef. It is the 
No. 1 meat with the great ma- 
jority of consumers. If their in- 
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comes are limited they will look largely from rations of dry grain. 
for bargains; and ensilage-made 
beef can be sold on the bargain 
counter without spoiling the cred- 
it of the producer. Certainly 
this cannot be said of beef made much more efficiently. 


Under present costs a pound of 
such gain needs about 30 cents 
to pay the bills. Silage will do 





Cud Inoculation Not Beneficial 


Several years ago it was announced to dairy farmers that cud 
inoculation of dairy calves was beneficial. As some of the cud from 
the cow’s mouth was placed in the calf’s mouth, the protozoa that 
help break down cellulose contained in hay and other roughages 
would be transferred to the calf’s stomach. The presence of these 
organisms was supposed to cause the calf to be able to eat more 
hay, grow faster, and cost less. 

To determine the value of such inoculation, Dairy Husband- 
men at West Virginia University Agricultural Experiment Station 
conducted tests with more than 50 calves. Half of the calves were 
inoculated, and the other half were not. The test included com- 
parisons of three feeding methods, which were conducted over a 
period of three years. 

Half of the calves were inoculated each week during the first 
six weeks following birth. A small sample of the rumen contents 
was pumped from each calf each week, and protozoa noted by 
microscopic examination. Precautions were taken to prevent calves 
from mingling with each other and inoculation occuring naturally. 

The calves that received rumen inoculation had protozoa in 
the rumen by the second week following inoculation. At the end 
of eight weeks, protozoa were present in the rumens of half of the 
non-inoculated calves, and only two calves lacked protozoa at 16 
weeks, 

Under no feeding method were the inoculated calves superior 
in growth. In fact, under each feeding method the non-inoculated 
calves made somewhat larger gains at a slightly less cost per pound. 

The Experiment Station workers say that under normal manage- 
ment conditions, cud inoculation is unnecessary and impractical. 
Most young calves become inoculated naturally at an early age, and 
placing protozoa in the rumen when quite young does not pay off 
in faster or cheaper gains. 

West Virginia Experiment Station 








A Young ones Can Buy a Farm 


Rent as big as you can, put all your 
available money where it will get 
you the biggest return, and when 





N 1941, 
farming without enough money 


Dave White started 


to buy a tractor. This year he’s 
farming 992 acres—and buying 
290 acres of it. 


This progress hasn’t come by 
chance. Dave has followed a 
simple recipe—liberally seasoned 
with skillful management — to 
bring him to his present happy 
financial condition. 


Too many young farmers tie 
up all their money in buying a 
farm that’s too small—they have 
little money left for operating 
expenses and they end up in fi- 
nancial difficulty. 


Since Dave had no money for 
machinery when he started farm- 
ing in 1941, he started farming 
with his father. He could fur- 
nish only his labor, so received 
a third of the income—plus the 
chance to learn from an ex- 
perienced farmer. Dave and Mrs. 
White kept their living expenses 
low, used most of their income 
to buy some secondhand farm 


ae: have enough rented acres, start 
uying land out of earnings . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Stan Geiser and Wayne E. Swegle 


equipment. In 1942, he rented 
60 acres near the home farm. 
Dave kept his working agreement 
with his father. With some equip- 
ment to contribute to the bus- 
iness, he went on a 50-50 basis 
with his dad. The next year he 
kept the 60 acres and rented an 
additional 80 acres. 


Dave increased his rental acre- 
age as fast as he could. By 1944 
he was farming 300 acres. In 
1945 the Whites rented a 412- 
acre farm near Morristown, Indi- 
ana—and moved there from the 
home farm at Raleigh. 

In 1952 Dave had a chance 
to buy a 100-acre farm near the 
412-acre farm he rents. He 
bought it, with his father-in-law. 
(The house on this farm provides 
a comfortable home for Mrs. 
White’s parents, and they can 
handle the well-mechanized broil- 
er business and dairy operation 
developed by Dave and his fath- 
er-in-law. ) 


In 1953, Dave bought 230 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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acres near Morristown. This 
farm and the 100 acres bought 
in 1952 were purchased on a land 
contract, since Dave didn’t have 
enough down payment for a reg- 
ular loan. Dave is still renting 
as much land as he can handle 
to pay for the farms without 
sacrificing a good standard of liv- 
ing for his family, which now in- 
cludes a son and daughter. 
That’s a brief story of the prog- 
ress the Whites have made in 
farming. But it didn’t just hap- 
pen. In 1941, Dave worked out 





If you could make all men 
think alike, it would be very 
much as if no man thought 


at all. —Phillips Brooks 





management principles which he 
says have helped him get the kind 
of net income that permits him 
to buy land without too much 
fear. His principles are sound 
for young couples who want to 
start farming today. 

The first and most important 
principle is, as Dave puts it, 
“Rent a farm that is big enough 
to make you a sound profit at 
first. I don’t think you can rent 
a small farm, or buy a farm of 
say 100 acres, and ever expect 
to make enough to pay for it.” 

“Second,” says Dave, “treat 
your rented land like you would 
your own. Don’t be afraid to 
add or remodel buildings or build 
up the soil. You'll get your mon- 
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ey back—and then some.” Work 
out plans with the owner, share 
the cost. If necessary, put a 
clause in your rental agreement 
that you’ll get repaid for the un- 
used part of your building invest- 
ment if you move. If you get a 
good farm with a sensible owner, 
this kind of approach makes 
more money for both you and the 
owner—the owner can’t afford 
to have you move. 


Third, use your credit where 
it works the hardest for you. “I’ve 
found I get more return per dol- 
lar invested in fertilizer than in 
any other single place,” he says. 

Fourth, “Don’t waste any- 
thing.” Dave plans rotations to 
get the highest return from every 
acre. That means lots of corn 
and soybeans. With lots of acres, 
machinery cost per acre is low. 
He stocks the farms heavily with 
livestock, fits times of high labor 
requirements for stock to periods 
when fieldwork isn’t so pressing. 
This gets more volume per hour 
of labor, thence higher wages. 
And he doesn’t let buildings lie 
idle; he converts them to accom- 
modate livestock that can best 
utilize the space. 

Fifth, Dave believes in diversi- 
fying to counterbalance swings in 
prices of any one product—but 
he makes each enterprise big 
enough to make money. His 
father-in-law raises broilers and 
takes care of the 20-cow dairy 
herd; Dave raises hogs, some 
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sheep, and keeps a beef-cattle 
herd. 


And sixth, “I do everything I 
can without hiring outside, high- 
cost labor.” For example, Dave 
recently built a corncrib with his 
own and hired men’s labor, in- 





Sixty-two per cent of live- 
stock production in the Unit- 
ed States is west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Sixty-nine per cent 
of the United States meat 
production is eaten east of 
the Mississippi. 





stead of hiring carpenters. It 
cost only 20 cents per bushel 
capacity and is adequate to seal 
corn under government loan. He 
can dry corn in it, and unload 
it with a drag, saving scooping. 

His welder is one of his top 
cost cutters, saving trips to town, 
reducing breakdown time. And 
he has built two steel hopper- 
bottom  self-unloading wagons, 
two grain elevators, a_ self-un- 
loading wagon with a short aug- 
er in the rear for hauling feed 
and filling feeders, and similar 
pieces of equipment. These have 
saved money. 


When Dave moved to the 142- 
acre rented place in 1945, yields 
were unappealing. Corn went 
about 50 bushels per acre. 


Dave had all the soil tested. 
Then he changed the arrange- 
ment of every field—made fields 
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longer, more regular, and more 
efficient. He picked up 5 extra 
acres in the process. He went 
to work with fertilizer, and has 
been increasing yields continually 
since 1945. 

Here’s an example of his fer- 
tilizer use: In 1955 for corn, he 
plowed down 400 pounds of 0- 
20-20, added 60 pounds of 12- 
48-0 starter, and _ side-dressed 
with 70 pounds of anhydrous am- 
monia. His oats received 500 
pounds of 10-10-10. Pure alfalfa 
fields were top-dressed with 400 
pounds of 0-20-20, and his mixed 
hay with 400 pounds of 10-10-10. 
The pay-off: corn yields are 
pushing 100 bushels per acre, 
other yields are rising. 

Dave feels that every farm 
whether rented or not, needs to 
be farmed individually. He uses 
rotations geared to each farm— 
with as much corn and soybeans 
as the land will stand with lots of 
fertilizer. That gets him top cash 
returns per acre. 

Hogs are the mainstay of 
Dave’s livestock program. He 
keeps about 60 sows for January 
and July pigs—when he can be 
with the sows at farrowing time 
without interfering with field- 
work. He also hits better markets 
with this timing. He uses 3-way- 
cross sows and hybrid boars, aim- 
ing for meat-type market hogs 
that bring the highest price. 

He converted a large, and 
otherwise, useless, barn to farrow- 
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ing pens. Now the barn works 
for him, instead of being just a 
tax liability. 


The broiler operation, which 
Dave manages with his father- 
in-law, is a typical example of 
the planning and attention to de- 
tails he puts into the whole farm 
business. 


First, it is big enough so they 
could afford to make it efficient. 
They market about 4 bunches of 
5,000 birds each, per year. 


To house the broilers, they 
built a 36 x 120-foot building of 
home-grown, rough-sawed lum- 
ber and concrete blocks, with a 
metal roof. Dave and his father- 
in-law did all the work, even 
poured the concrete. It only cost 
about $2,600 including labor, and 
complete with hovers, ventilating 
fans, and self-watering system. 


Automatic watering and feed- 
ing keep labor costs very low. 
That, plus a remarkable feed 
conversion make broilers a profit- 
able enterprise. 


In June, 1955 they sold 4,900 
broilers weighing a total of 15,- 
061 pounds, or slightly over 3 
pounds each. The birds were only 
9 weeks old. Each pound of meat 
took only 2.45 pounds of feed. 
Cost per pound of meat was 
about 18 cents. 


They use a new strain of broil- 
ers which includes White Rock, 
Cornish, and other blood. De- 
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beaking helps, too, he believes, 
as does a new bite-size broiler 
feed. “The chicks seem to eat 
a lot more and gain faster when 
we feed the bite-size feed,” he 
says. 

Farming today is a complicated 
business. It requires many things 
—keeping records to see where 
you’re going, using them to plan 
ahead, studying new methods and 





Field trials in Australia 
have confirmed the value of 
chloromycetin in the treat- 
ment of foot rot in sheep. 
In three trials 92 per cent of 
all affected feet were cured 
by one or two applications of 
chloromycetin in methylated 
spirit. 





applying them to your operation, 
paying attention to details. Dave 
threw every cost cutter he could 
learn into the business, headed 
for top yields and high volume. 
He got the most out of his money, 
labor, and land. 


He had no special breaks. But 
where there were special oppor- 
tunities, he was smart enough to 
cash in on them. 


Getting a start in farming 
wasn’t easy for the Whites—it 
seldom is. But with ambition, 
eagerness to learn, and the in- 
telligence to manage, they suc- 
ceeded. 
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You Can Make Money On A Small Farm 


A ars "small" farmer tells how he meets 
today's problems and aims for a 
big farm in the future .. . 








OU hear a lot of talk these 

days about the problems 
faced by the young farmer. You 
also hear a lot of talk about the 
tough times ahead for the small 
farmer. Well, I guess I must be 
in double trouble because I’m 
a young small farmer. 


I think I’ve got lots of com- 


pany, too, because most of us 
young farmers are small farmers. 
Not very many young men are 
able to start right out farming 
with a big spread. We all want 
to own a large unit eventually, 
but that takes a lot of money— 
and money doesn’t grow on trees. 
At least, it doesn’t on my place. 


All of which adds up to this 
—if we are ever going to get 
that big farm, we’re going to 
have to make money on our small 
farms. 


The problem, then, is how to 
make our small farms produce 
a good living for us, plus a little 
extra to put in the sock. I hap- 
pen to think this can be done. 
I’m not starving, and I don’t 


Condensed. from The Young Farmer 


Kenneth Kopp 


think my farm is a bit better 
than any of thousands of other 
small farms. 


Before we start talking about 
raising small farm _ incomes, 
though, let’s define the term— 
and this isn’t easy. You can’t 
define a small farm in terms of 
acres. A 40Q-acre poultry farm 
can be larger than a 400-acre 
wheat farm; or 300 acres of light 
or swampy land can be smaller 
than 100 acres of rich prairie 
soil. 

If the size of your unit keeps 


that extra tractor, barn cleaner, 
or new barn in the “dream” 
stage, then perhaps you have the 
size of farm we are talking about. 
We really don’t have to define 
a small farm, though, because if 
you have one, you know it. 


My farm is 103 acres, of which 
60 are tillable and the remainder 
are in permanent pasture be- 
cause they’re too hilly to culti- 
vate. The soil isn’t the best and 
we have a short growing season, 
so I call myself a small farmer. 


Reprinted by permission from The Young Farmer, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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And, if you’re like me, you’ve 
got problems. 

Let’s look at some of these 
problems and see if there is any 
hope for us. I think there is. 
I think there’s more money on 
most of our small farms. 

First, let’s appraise our posi- 
tion. We might not be as bad off 
as we think. Remember, large 
farmers have problems, too. And 
their problems are so big that 
perhaps it’s just as well that we 
can't get our hands on a good- 
sized unit until we have plenty 
of experience. 

Look at the advantages of the 
small farm. First, there’s the dif- 
ference in capital investment. 
The big farmer has a tremendous 
amount of money tied up in land, 
equipment, buildings, livestock, 
and crops. If the small farmer 
buys carefully he can get by with 
a fraction of this investment. 

The small farm also has a low 
labor requirement. This is mighty 
important during a _ cost-price 
squeeze such as we are now ex- 
periencing. A large payroll can 
be burdensome. Most _ small 
farmers don’t have this problem. 
The cost of their hired labor is 
often no more than the price 
of a new spring coat for the wife. 

Small farms are more flexible, 
too. The small farmer can 
change crops and management 
practices in a hurry because his 
units are small and manageable. 
It takes time and money to make 
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major changes on large tracts of 
land. 

Now that we’ve looked at the 
advantage of the small farm, 
let’s look at the disadvantages— 
and there are plenty. These 
vary a lot but in most cases you 
will find small farmers talking 
about the same big problems. 
These problems include inade- 
quate and inefficient buildings; 
old and inadequate machinery 
and equipment; too little fertile 
soil; low producing livestock; 
and a shortage of working 
capital. 

These things, I think, are 
caused by the “smallness.” How- 
ever, in spite of these disadvan- 
tages, there is a good living po- 
tentially present on our small 
farms if we know where to look. 

If I had to tell in one word 
how to make money on a small 
farm, I would choose the word 
efficiency. In itself, that doesn’t 
mean much since we are con- 
stantly told that efficiency is the 
key to success in everything 
from managing a multi-million 
dollar corporation to doing the 
routine chores. But let’s start 
with that time-worn symbol of 
success anyway. 

On a small farm, efficiency 
can be increased by using either 
or both of two approaches. One 
is a more extensive use of the 
factors of production—land, la- 
bor, capital, and management. 
The other is a more intensive 
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use of these same factors. The 
first approach has greater long- 
range significance and can be 
reached by purchasing or renting 
additional land. 

The second approach has 
greater short-range importance 
since it concerns our task of feed- 
ing the family from day to day. 
And it is the most important of 
the two because it applies to all 
of us small farmers, regardless 
of future plans. 

There are seven major factors 
that should be considered in in- 





Reports from 10 agricul- 
tural colleges show that the 
demand for graduates in ag- 
ricultural journalism exceeds 
the supply by six to one. 





tensifying your production. They 
are: (1) proper choice of enter- 
prises; (2) specialization vs. di- 
versification; (3) high produc- 
tion per unit; (4) labor saving 
techniques; (5) conservation of 
machinery resources; (6) pro- 
duct specialization; (7) constant 
experimentation. Here’s what 
each one involves. 

The selection of enterprises for 
your farm is of basic importance. 
We must produce those com- 
modities most adaptable to the 
type of farm and locality. This 
is not a new innovation in farm 
management, and I _ presume 
most of us are trying to do this 
right now. Nevertheless, it may 
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be a good idea to reappraise our 
present system. Perhaps some 
changes can be made to increase 
our efficiency. 


If you have traveled through 
western Wisconsin and seen the 
hills along the Mississippi, you 
will have an idea of the type of 
land found on my farm. Because 
of the extreme slopes, forage 
crops predominate the area—and 
the livestock are chiefly forage 
consumers. In this way, we adapt 
our farming program to our soil 
and land characteristics. 

But many farmers, including 
myself, are going only part way 
in producing the most appropri- 
ate crops or livestock. For ex- 
ample, on our farm we have 
dairy cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
Considering the terrain, hogs are 
the least suitable. Our efficiency 
could probably be increased by 
transferring the resources used in 
hog production into the sheep or 
cattle enterprise. Perhaps we 
will try it in the future. We raise 
hogs mostly because we like them 
—but sentiment doesn’t pay the 
bills. 

It may take a little research 
and considerable thought to find 
the right combination of enter- 
prises. And it is a good idea to 
go slow on the changeover. It 
is safer to defer the investment 
of a great deal of money in 
equipment until you know the 
change will be profitable. 

The second approach to the 
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problem of increasing efficiency 
concerns the choice between di- 
versification or specialization. 
This subject has been debated 
for years by people a lot smarter 
than I am. But there are a few 
simple rules that may be help- 
ful. 

Specialization is more efficient 
than diversification. But we know 
it is risky to have all our eggs 
in one basket. Large operators 
who specialize can afford to take 
losses and offset them against 
the profit of the good years. How 
about us small farmers? Can we 
keep the wolf from the door dur- 
ing the lean times? Can we make 
the necessary investment? Prob- 
ably not. I think diversification 
more properly fills the needs of 
the small farmer. 

We can compromise, however, 
by specializing to some extent 
within a program of diversifica- 
tion. You might have a small 
local market broiler operation, 
for example. 

Being a livestock enthusiast, it 
is natural for me to put in a 
“commercial” for the livestock 
business. Livestock fit in well 
on most farms. They produce a 
second source of revenue—aris- 
ing from the conversion of home- 
grown feeds into meat or live- 
stock products. They also keep 
us busy in the winter. 

Another important considera- 
tion in the selection of enterprise 
combinations concerns the price 
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stability of the products. Certain 
commodities have characteristic 
price fluctuations seasonally and 
annually, like hogs and poultry. 
Others have considerable price 
stability — for example, dairy 
products and most field crops. 
Generally, the profit margin is 
lower in price stable products, 
and vice versa. It is a good idea, 
where possible, to combine the 
production of price stable com- 
modities with those having price 
variation, thereby getting the ad- 
vantages of each —risk allevia- 
tion and higher profits. 


Our third point is increasing 
our efficiency through attaining 
high production per unit. Each 
acre of cropland, each cow, pig, 
sheep, or chicken should be con- 
sidered an individual machine in 
order to obtain every possible 
ounce of productive power from 
the total farm plant. 

To permit each “machine” to 
operate at top efficiency, there 
are three things we must con- 
sider -— breeding, nutrition, and 
general management practices. 
Where can we learn more about 
these three essentials? Just pick 
up any farm paper—it’s full of 
ideas. And our colleges and ex- 
periment stations have compiled 
a mass of information concern- 
ing these problems. As taxpay- 
ers, we are being shortchanged if 
we don’t take advantage of their 
excellent work. 

We must also consider the 
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proper amounts of “fuels” for sires. Each breeding animal 
our “machines.” We must vary should earn her place in the 
our level of production accord- production line. 

ing to the costs and expected re- A fourth means of attaining 
turns. This year, for example, top efficiency on a small farm 
the price of milk increased more concerns labor saving techniques. 
than the cost of feed, so it paid Unfortunately, much labor 
to give the dairy cows an extra saving machinery and equip- 
ration of feed. This same rule ment is too costly for small farm- 
applies whether you raise hogs, ers, Recently, though, there has 
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have been tested for their pro- hogmen use farrowing crates and 
ductive ability for years. Now claim they now sleep nights when 
production tests are being used the sow is in delivery. Large 
for sheep, swine, and beef herds. poultry farmers have out-mecha- 
The index of productivity ob- nized all of us. Maybe some of 
tained from these tests is a very their ideas can be adapted to 
helpful guide in culling or se- small flock owners. And how 
lecting replacements and herd about crop production? This 
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problem of increasing efficiency 
concerns the choice between di- 
versification or specialization. 
This subject has been debated 
for years by people a lot smarter 
than I am. But there are a few 
simple rules that may be help- 
ful. 


Specialization is more efficient 
than diversification. But we know 


it is risky to have all our eggs 
in on 
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stability of the products. Certain 
commodities have characteristic 
price fluctuations seasonally and 
annually, like hogs and poultry. 
Others have considerable price 
stability — for example, dairy 
products and most field crops. 
Generally, the profit margin is 
lower in price stable products, 
and vice versa. It is a good idea, 
where possible, to combine the 
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is natural for me to put in a 
“commercial” for the livestock 
business. Livestock fit in well 
on most farms. They produce a 
second source of revenue—aris- 
ing from the conversion of home- 
grown feeds into meat or live- 
stock products. They also keep 
us busy in the winter. 

Another important considera- 
tion in the selection of enterprise 
combinations concerns the price 


general management practices. 
Where can we learn more about 
these three essentials? Just pick 
up any farm paper—it’s full of 
ideas. And our colleges and ex- 
periment stations have compiled 
a mass of information concern- 
ing these problems. As taxpay- 
ers, we are being shortchanged if 
we don’t take advantage of their 
excellent work. 

We must also consider the 
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proper amounts of “fuels” for 
our “machines.” We must vary 
our level of production accord- 
ing to the costs and expected re- 
turns. This year, for example, 
the price of milk increased more 
than the cost of feed, so it paid 
to give the dairy cows an extra 
ration of feed. This same rule 
applies whether you raise hogs, 
wheat, or peanuts. 


Obviously, working alone, we 
cannot accurately determine how 
many tons of fertilizer to apply 
to our crops, or how much grain 
to feed the cows. But in most 
cases this has already been 
worked out by men at our col- 
leges and experiment stations. 
The vocational agriculture teach- 
er or county agent will be glad 
to help us obtain the pertinent 
bulletins. In other cases, we can 
use some “by guess and by gosh” 
and a little simple arithmetic and 
come up with a pretty good 
answer. 

It is not necessary to list all 
the practices that help achieve 
top production. But I would like 
to emphasize the importance of 
productivity testing in livestock, 
since it is a new era. Dairy cattle 
have been tested for their pro- 
ductive ability for years. Now 
production tests are being used 
for sheep, swine, and beef herds. 
The index of productivity ob- 
tained from these tests is a very 
helpful guide in culling or se- 
lecting replacements and herd 


sires. Each breeding animal 
should earn her place in the 
production line. 

A fourth means of attaining 
top efficiency on a small farm 
concerns labor saving techniques. 


Unfortunately, much labor 
saving machinery and _ equip- 
ment is too costly for small farm- 
ers. Recently, though, there has 
been an increase in the manu- 
facture of some fairly inexpensive 
equipment for small operators. 

The purchase of equipment, 
however, is not the only solution 
to the problem. Some handy 
gadgets can be cobbled up in 
the farm shop. Maybe all we 
need is to retrace our steps in 
doing the routine chores and 
eliminate the wasted ones. Per- 
haps self-feeding livestock is one 
answer. Self-feeding brood sows 
saves me about an hour a day 
during the winter months. Last 
year I self-fed grass silage to 
breeding ewes from a trench silo. 
This has tremendous potential- 
ities, and should work even bet- 
ter with cattle. 

Some farmers have tried once- 
a-day grain feeding to dairy 
cattle and swear by it. Some 
hogmen use farrowing crates and 
claim they now sleep nights when 
the sow is in delivery. Large 
poultry farmers have out-mecha- 
nized all of us. Maybe some of 
their ideas can be adapted to 
small flock owners. And how 
about crop production? This 
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phase of farming is way ahead of 
the livestock business, but there 
are still ways left to cut steps. 


This brings up the next point 
—reduction of investment in fa- 
cilities and machinery. Because 
most small farms are diversified, 
a large variety of machinery is 
needed to perform relatively 
small jobs—or hand labor is 
substituted. Both are costly. If 
you’re looking at a new piece of 
machinery, consider its flexibility. 
Take the forage harvester for 
example. It can be used to put 
up hay and grass or corn silage; 
chop straw or corn stalks for 
bedding; and even for threshing. 
Thus five pieces of machinery 
have lost their jobs—the baler, 
grain binder, thresher, corn bind- 
er, and ensilage cutter. 


Machinery dollars can also be 
stretched by possible changes in 
the crop system. Take the low- 
producing oats crop, for instance. 
By harvesting oats as silage, the 
need for conventional harvest- 
ing equipment can be eliminated. 


The same is true of farm 
buildings. Inexpensive remodel- 
ing often provides greater use. 
New buildings should be as in- 
expensive as possible and planned 
for flexibility. 

A sixth approach to increasing 
efficiency deals with product 
specialization. I don’t mean 
specializing in the production of 
one farm commodity—but rather 


producing commodities which are 
distinguished from the average 
for one reason or another. Such 
products command a _ higher 
price on the market. 

Examples are purebred live- 
stock, hybrid corn or certified 
seed, milk for fluid consumption, 
and fertilized eggs for hatcheries 
or broiler plants. There are 
many others. 

There are disadvantages to 
this type of production. More 
resources are required — labor, 
equipment, and know-how, to 
mention a few. And the risk is 
greater. But it has been a pay- 
ing proposition for many small 
farmers. On our farm, purebred 
sheep and hogs have been life- 
savers. 

And finally, we must apply the 
findings of research to our farm- 
ing program. In order to com- 
pete profitably for the consum- 
er’s dollar, we must constantly 
search for new and better meth- 
ods. To make a profit, we must 
do each job a little better than 
anybody else. Research helps. 

If you are a small farmer and 
find the going tough right now, 
the decision is yours whether to 
call it quits. There are some 
farms too small and unproduc- 
tive to make a good living re- 
gardless of what is done. But 
there are also those which can 
be developed into units that will 
compete profitably in the present 
economic environment. 
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What We Know About Bloat 





VERY YEAR bloat causes 

a sizeable money loss because 
of the death of animals, inter- 
rupted growth, and lowered pro- 
duction. Veterinarians treated 
an estimated 13,000 cases of 
cattle bloat in Wisconsin in 1951. 
Many othere cases, of course, 
either died or were handled suc- 
cessfully by the farmer himself 
or recovered without being rec- 
ognized or treated. 

Bloat causes another serious 
loss. Fear of it among livestock 
men has cut down the use of such 
valuable pasture crops as alfalfa, 
ladino, and some of the other 
legumes. This could become a 
limiting factor in grassland farm- 
ing programs. 

What Are the Signs of Bloat? 

Bloat is simply the building up 
of gas pressure in the paunch 
of the animal. A swelling in the 
left flank is the first obvious 
sign. The animal’s eyes bulge; 
it becomes uneasy; it stops eat- 
ing, and it may become frantic 


thing is sure: It's 


No one knows what causes bloat, but one 


better to avoid bloat 


than worry about “cures” 


Condensed from Wisconsin Circular 446 


in its efforts to lessen the pres- 
sure of gas in its paunch. 

There is no evidence that the 
gas itself is poisonous or that an 
unusually large amount is being 
produced. 

What probably happens is that 
something takes place within the 
animal that keeps it from belch- 
ing off the gas in the usual way. 
Excessive frothing of paunch 
contents on fresh legumes and 
on heavy concentrates is thought 
to be the cause. If the gas is 
trapped in the bubbles of the 
froth it cannot be belched. Mic- 
ro-organisms in the paunch keep 
on producing gas, and so the 
pressure builds up. 

Some animals with free gas 
over the paunch contents will 
eventually belch and relieve the 
pressure. It sometimes helps to 
make them move or walk up an 
incline. 

Those animals with little or no 
free gas over the paunch con- 
tents cannot belch and will die 


Reprinted from Wisconsin Circular 446, Department of Veterinary Science, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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unless the stockman does some- 
thing to relieve the pressure. 


Bloat is a Feeding Problem 


Bloat occurs wherever cattle 
or sheep are raised. In_ this 
country acute bloat—the kind 
that may call for emergency 
treatment — usually occurs on 
legume pastures, either early in 
the spring or during rainy periods 
in the fall. It often occurs when 
animals are first turned onto le- 
gume pastures. 

Animals seldom bloat on 
grasses, coarser pastures, or hay. 
Bloat occurs less frequently in 
pastures that contain at least 50 
per cent grasses. 

Bloat usually follows a heavy 
feeding or grazing period. An- 
imals that are hungry and greedy 
feeders are more susceptible. 
Frost, dew, or rain on the field 
often are accompanied by cases 
of bloat, and it seems to be agreed 
that more animals bloat during 
periods of rapid plant growth. 
Heavily grained animals occa- 
sionally bloat if there is too little 
roughage in their ration. 

The best producers in a herd, 
or the animals that put on best 
gains, often are the first to bloat. 


Legumes Are Good Feeds 


Alfalfa, ladino, and other le- 
gumes are good livestock feeds. 
Fear of bloat shouldn’t make 
dairymen unwilling to make full 
use of them. The secret appears 
to be in the way they are fed. 
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If you have a legume crop 
that you are uneasy about using 
as pasture, you may find it prac- 
tical to cut enough for the herd 
each day and feed it in the barn 
or lot as fresh feed. Be sure 
to cut low enough that stems 
are included with leaves. In 
many cases, cutting and feeding 
the top three inches of the plant 
will cause bloat from a crop that 
would be safe if the coarse stems 
were included. 

If daily cutting isn’t practical 
for you, strip graze sections of 
the pasture small enough to force 
animals to eat stems as well as 
tops of the plants. Keep some 
good palatable hay in the same 
field, to make sure the animals 
can get enough coarse or rough 
material for good paunch func- 
tion, and, pasture legumes only 
after they are in full bloom. 


Looking Ahead to Next Year 

Planting can be planned to re- 
duce the danger of bloat, but 
there is so much difference in 
crop patterns from one farm to 
another that only general sug- 
gestions can be given. 

Legumes planted alone can be 
cut and fed fresh day by day, 
or made into grass silage and fed 
the year round, or cut and stored 
as hay. 

The trouble with using them 
for pasture is that no one can say 
for sure that a particular stand 
of legumes is safe at a particular 
time. In general, bloat is not a 
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serious problem on legume pas- 
tures if you avoid the periods 
when the plant is growing 
rapidly. 

Grass and legume mixtures 
are another possibility. Fields 
with at least 50 per cent grasses 
are usually safe. However, cli- 
mate and other factors may make 
it hard to keep a dependable 
pasture with the two kinds of 
plants in the right proportions. 


In mixed pastures watch 
what the animals are selecting 
to eat. If the grass is cropped 
short or if it has matured and 
become less palatable, the ani- 
mals may select young legume 
tops which increases the chances 
of bloating again. 


Some General Precautions 


Start animals in legume pas- 
tures gradually—an hour or so 
the first day, a little longer on 
each succeeding day. A gradual 
change in feeding practices is 
usually better than a sudden 
shift, and seems in this case to 
give cows a better chance to get 
accustomed to the legumes. 
Watch them closely to see what 
they are selecting to eat. Try 
to avoid their eating all leafy 
legumes. 

Don’t turn hungry cows into 
legume pastures. If they fill up 
too quickly, they are more likely 
to bloat. 

Keep cows off legume pastures 
during and just after moist 


weather, especially in early spring 
and the wet season of the fall. 
When plants are short and 
weather favors rapid leaf growth, 
the danger of bloat is greatest. 
That Chronic Bloater 


A chronic bloater is an animal 
that fills up with gas after every 
feeding. Chronic bloat leads to 
poor production or failure to gain 
adequately. 


There are many possible rea- 
sons for chronic bloat, and a 
thorough examination by a vet- 
erinarian is usually worthwhile. 
If a chronic bloater is getting 
considerable grain you can some- 
times correct the difficulty by 
feeding more roughage and cut- 
ting down on grain. 

Enough eating space at the 
feed trough will reduce compe- 
tition for feed and thus avoid 
bloat that results from hasty and 
ravenous eating. Often a greedy 
feeder that has a tendency to 
bloat can be kept apart from the 
herd and fed oftener and in 
smaller amounts to discourage 
eating too rapidly. 


Prevention and "Cure" of Bloat 


Many surface active agents 
can reduce froth experimentally. 
Some of these agents have been 
used successfully to treat bloated 
animals. Some are not safe for. 
routine feeding to keep cows from 
bloating. Research on the prac- 
tical application of the safe pro- 
ducts is in progress. The best 
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practice is to await safe and 
tested products for prevention. 
Insurance May Pay 

To safeguard against sudden 
and often crippling financial 
losses, insure at least the most 
valuable animals in the herd. 
What Can | Do in Emergency? 

1. When an animal is very 
badly bloated and shows no signs 
of recovering without help, get- 
ting her paunch pressure down 
becomes an emergency. Insert a 
sharp instrument—a jackknife or 
trocar—deep into the most swol- 
len part of the left flank to let 
the gas escape. 

If a trocar and canula are 
available they are better to use 
than a jackknife, since the tube 
or canula can be left in place 
until the pressure is fully re- 
lieved and usually the wound 
heals better afterward. 

The wounds caused by “stick- 
ing” should be kept clean. Most 
often they are slow in healing 
and may need medical attention. 

2. When cases of bloat appear 
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in a herd, move all animals tem- 
porarily to rougher pastures or 
give them access to palatable 
hay. Avoid watering the animals 
for four to five hours. 

3. In less severe cases of bloat 
—if there is time—get a veter- 
inarian to relieve the gas pres- 
sure with a stomach tube, thus 
avoiding a messy slow-healing 
wound in the flank. 

He can also medicate the ani- 
mal then, if that is necessary, 
and thus usually bring her back 
to normal sooner than if she is 
neglected. 

Strong medicines to stop the 
action of micro-organisms in the 
paunch usually do more harm 
than good, because micro-organ- 
ism action is necessary for nor- 
mal digestion. 

Medication to stimulate the 
appetite is often a good thing 
because it gets paunch activity 
back to normal sooner and helps 
keep the animals loss of weight 
or lowered production at a min- 
imum. 





New Technique in Corn Borer Control 


Granular DDT applied by properly equipped airplanes has been 
introduced as a new technique in the control of corn borer by ento- 
mologists from the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Up to 87 per cent control was achieved by air-seeding granulars 
through properly equipped airplanes during 1955 tests in Illinois. 
Best distribution and results were achieved with rice seeding equip- 
ment when the airplane flew 35 to 40 feet above the ground, cov- 


ering 14 to 15 corn rows. 
cent control in the tests. 


Ground treatment also gave up to 87 per 


—University of Illinois 














New Tilt-up Farm Buildings 


A new idea for building with concrete. 


It's easier 


to pour concrete on the ground... 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


EW techniques have opened 

new fields for using con- 
crete in farm structures. Latest 
idea is the “tilt-up” method of 
construction in which pre-cast 
slabs are formed and poured on 
the ground, then lifted into po- 
sition. 

This new technique was first 
used on farms for building con- 
crete tilt-up walls for horizontal 
silos. Slabs are poured on ground 
with 4-inch forming lumber, 
then tilted into position. Next, 
tilt-up buttresses were designed 
for supporting silo walls where 
the silo is built on level ground. 
Now, the same principle has been 
used to build on open-front, 20- 
by 50-foot cattle shed on the 
farm operated by Harold E. 
Jacobs, Boone county, Missouri. 


Not only does the building ap- 
pear almost indestructible with 
its concrete walls and metal roof, 
but cost was quite reasonable. 
Counting all materials and labor 
the 20- by 50-foot structure cost 
a little more than $800. 

Big advantage of the tilt-up 
method of working with concrete 
is that no expensive forming lum- 


ber is required. No form is more 
than 4 inches high. Using the 
same technique as developed in 
constructing tilt-up horizontal 
silo walls, the walls of the cattle 
shed are merely concrete slabs 
poured on the ground using 2- 
by 4-inch forms. The walls were 
reinforced with steel. 


Bolts are left protruding thru 
the side of form on top of slabs. 
These bolts serve a double pur- 
pose—first a lifting handle can 
be attached to the slab for tilt- 
ing the section into place. Then 
the bolts can be used for fasten- 
ing the wooden plates securely. 


Slabs were 5 feet wide, 10 feet 
high and 4 inches thick. This 
poses a problem of lifting slabs 
into place—they’re heavy. A 
farm tractor is too light for this 
job so it was necessary to hire a 
heavier machine. A crane and 
operator were used on the Jacobs 
farm, costing $40 at the rate of 
$10 an hour. 


Actually, walls of the build- 
ing are 8 feet above ground, are 
in the ground 2 feet. To serve 
as a footing a trench was dug 2 
feet wide and pads of concrete 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Kansas City, Missouri 
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were poured for the walls to rest 
upon. No forming was used for 
this footing, little piles of con- 
crete were put in the bottom of 
the trench and the tops smoothed 
off using grade guides. 

Total material cost was $593.62 
for the structure, including 56 
sheets of metal roofing. Rafters 
and framing were made of na- 
tive lumber. 

An attractive feature of the 
completed building is low mainte- 
nance cost. Concrete walls were 
“broomed” and no painting will 
be required. Eventually, the 
metal roof will need painting, 
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may even be replaced. 


After slabs are set into position 
they are held in place by 2- by 
4-inch plates on top. In this 
structure concrete was poured 
around the walls level with the 
surface of the ground. 


Construction of the building 
was planned by Ralph Ricketts, 
Extension agricultural engineer, 
and Fred Venrick of the Portland 
Cement Association, both of 
Columbia. 


No plans are yet available for 
this building as this was a test 
structure. 





Hybrid Lambs Have Greater Vitality, 
Give More Meat and Wool 


Hybrid lambs that far outclass the finest strains of purebreds 
in meat and wool production and reduced death rates hold promise 
for the nation’s sheep industry, reports the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


At the USDA Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md., 
two-way and three-way crosses of purebred Hampshires, Shrop- 
shires, Southdowns, and Merinos have outperformed parent stock 
in practically every factor important to sheep producers. 

Three-way crossing, introducing Merino blood into the cross- 
breds to emphasize production of high-quality wool, was begun in 


1951. 


The three-way-cross lambs show even greater general super- 





iority, but Beltsville scientists feel that 4 years of breeding and test- 
ing are insufficient to give a true picture. 

The experimental work at Beltsville is continuing. It is based 
on the use of purebred flocks, improved over the years until they 
have a fixed, high ability to produce meat and wool. The scientists 
emphasize the importance of maintaining purebred flocks of highest 
quality and efficiency for successful use either in pure breeding or 
commercial crossbreeding. Wyoming Extension 








How To Get Out Of A Farm Fire Alive 





O YOU know what object 

in your home will shield you 
for five minutes against the 
fiercest fire? 


It’s your bedroom door. 


Do you know the most treach- 
erous area? 


It’s your stairway. 


Do you know one of the smart- 
est things you can do now—hbe- 
fore you have a fire? 

Have a real family fire drill, 
strange as the idea may seem to 
you at first. 

Not many know these facts, 
yet most U.S. families some day 
have to call the fire department. 
That’s why the nation’s fire ex- 
perts say that you—and every 
family—should have a fire drill 
every three months. 

Many times a winter you read, 
“Family trapped in fire.” That 
should never happen, yet it does 
because (1) parents don’t discuss 
with children specifically what to 
do if fire breaks out, and (2) 
don’t keep ready two or three 


Every member of your family should know what 
to do in case of a fire. This article 


may save a life... 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Edward D. Fales, Jr. 


simple pieces of equipment that 
will let even small children es- 
cape. 

Your best insurance for safety, 
firemen say, is a two-part fire 
drill: (1) a discussion of facts 
your children should know; (2) 
a tour of your house—and a prac- 
tice evacuation. 


Would your children know that 
a bedroom door is often the key 
to escaping unharmed? Few 
adults know this, but Robert S. 
Moulton, fire expert, says: “The 
flimsiest door ever built will hold 
back fire for 5 minutes.” (One 
exception: a glass door, which 
may break.) Moulton is “tech- 
nical secretary” of the National 
Fire Protective Association and 
knows as much about fires as any 
man in the country. 


Would your family panic? In 
a recent fire a father rushed 
back in the house to save fur- 
niture, emerged with what he 
had risked his life to save: a pen 
and a bottle of ink! When fire 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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starts, strange things happen. 
Your mouth may suddenly feel 
filled with cotton—from terrific 
fear. You may be unable to think 
or talk. You may tremble or 
cry. 

Unless—say fire experts—you 
have practiced what to do. If 
you've had family drills, you 
aren’t caught in a battle without 
a battle plan. And you aren’t apt 
to do the senseless things that 
turn a minor blaze into a disas- 
ter. 


“The trouble is: Nobody in the 
family has been trained,” says 
Moulton. “No one has been given 
the responsibility of calling the 
fire department. Family and 
neighbors run around in com- 
plete confusion.” 


Sit down tonight with your 
family and plan your first fire 
drill. 

Don’t make it a grim session. 
Rather, make it a game. Talk 
in easy, non-frightening terms. 
With young children, keep your 
tone pleasant, matter-of-fact. 


First, elect a Family Fire Chief 
and Deputy. The first job will 
probably fall to Dad. The Dep- 
uty may be Mother, or a teen- 
age son. 

Not many families have the 
remotest idea about what is dan- 
gerous in a fire. So, after your 


“elections,” that the 


explain 


greatest danger is not the flames 
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at all. Few people are ever 
burned by flames. 

The biggest danger is carbon 
monoxide and hot fumes that 
scorch your lungs in an instant. 
It only takes one or two whiffs. 

When you’ve explained this, 
write down: 

RULE 1: To avoid breathing 


fire fumes, get out of your house 


—fast! Don’t stay to fight the 
fire. 
Explain that these invisible 


fumes travel faster than fire— 
much faster. Further explain 
that a small fire smouldering in 
a closed room may not appear 
crucial. But suddenly the air 
reaches “flashover” heat. At this 
point—WHOOM! — what fire- 
men call a “burst.” 


A burst may sweep through 
a house in seconds. That’s why 
the family should learn: 


RULE 2: Never go back into 
the house and risk being trapped 
by a “burst.” 


Now take your family on a 
tour of the house and discuss 
where fires might start—and 
where they'd spread. 

Furnace fires usually come up 
the stairs. 

Fire in a wastebasket might 
fill the living room and flash up- 
stairs in a two-story house. 

A chimney fire might ignite an 
upstairs room, the attic or the 
roof, 

Point out that fire below you is 
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always more dangerous than fire 
above. 

RULE 3: Have a meeting 
place agreed on. ‘The saddest 
story of all is of the mother or 
father who dies trying to rescue 
a child who is already outside. 


Now actually practice leaving 
your house. You may think this 
drill unnecessary. But suppose 
you're asleep and fire rushes up 
a central hall separating you from 
the children. How will they get 
out? 

Teach them about the 5-min- 
ute protection a closed door gives. 
In those precious 5 minutes they 
can get out if they keep their 
heads. Or they can wait until 
Mother and Dad get to them. 

In most homes the key to es- 
cape is still the central hall. If 
there’s no heat or smoke in it, 
get everybody out of all rooms 
in a few seconds. Don’t wait to 
dress anybody! A “burst” may 
come in a split second. 

If your door has been closed, 
don’t open it until you feel it, or 
hot gases may blast in and you 
won't be able to push it shut. 

If the door is hot, leave it 
closed. You'll never get out that 
way! 

If it’s not hot, brace your foot 
against the door and open it an 
inch or two. Get your spouse to 
help you brace it. If there’s 
smoke or fire, shout across the 
hall and slam the door. If smoke 
comes through, stuff a rug against 


the lower crack. 

After you’ve discussed all this 
with your family, stress one point. 
Small children instinctively try to 
run through the hall to get to 
you. Teach them how to check 
their own door, and if it’s hot 
tell them never to venture into 
the hall. 

Equip every room so children 
can get out the window safely, 
and teach them how. If for any 
reason they can’t get out, teach 
them to keep their heads outside 
the window, call for help and 
wait to be rescued. In case the 
window sticks, show them how 
to smash glass with a shoe or 
book, pounding out all jagged 
edges. 

In your fire drills you should 
test all windows to make sure 
they can be opened easily. 

In your drill, determine what 
means of escape you do, or don’t 
have. These may be: 


@ A porch roof below your 
window (the best fire escape of 
all). 

@ A strong trellis. (Don’t de- 
pend on a flimsy one, though. ) 
@ A rope or chain ladder. 

@ A knotted rope. 

@ A rope of knotted sheets or 
blankets. 

Whatever the means, you must 
know how to use it. Practice 
making a rope of sheets with 
knots that won’t pull out. Keep 
a knotted rope in every bedroom 
closet and decide where to tie 
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it! (A flimsy wood bedpost might 
break). What a simple precau- 
tion this is, and how many lives 
it would save. Why not do some- 
thing about it—this week? 

If you have one of the new 
rope ladders, you'll probably 
have a permanent cleat or hook 
affixed to your window sill. Prac- 
tice throwing your ladder out the 
window, or when crisis comes, 
you might forget to attach it. 

If there’s a roof below your 
windows, decide how to use it. 
How will you get from roof to 
ground? Is there a tree or trellis? 
Or shrubs into which you could 
jump? Will that roof permit you 
to reach your children’s rooms 
quickly? 
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Suppose it doesn’t but you’ve 


reached ground safely yourself. 
Now, how are you going to get 
to your children’s windows? Keep 
a ladder handy! It should be 
outside the house: in a garage 
or car port, perhaps. Many a 
child has perished in an upstairs 
room simply because no one 
could find a ladder in time. 


Once you’ve toured your house 
with your family, now is the time 
to learn: 

RULE 4: Know your fire de- 
phone 


partment’s 
heart! 


number by 


Practice over and over again 
until everyone knows it. 





Many Dairy Cows Are Liabilities 


Ten to 20 per cent of cows milked on some dairy farms are a 
definite liability to their owners, reports G. A. Williams, Purdue Uni- 


versity extension dairyman. 


Williams uses one herd of 15 cows on test a full year to illustrate 


this point. 


The top five cows in the herd averaged 8451 pounds 


of milk, consumed feed valued at $116, and left the herd owner $225 


per cow above feed cost. 


Five cows averaged 7183 pounds of milk and received $105 


worth of feed. 


Income over cost of feed was only $176 per cow. 


The five poorest cows in the herd were the money loosers. 





Their average production per cow was 4751 pounds but their feed 
cost was $99, leaving only $93 over feed cost to pay all expenses 
other than feed. Since feed usually amounts to about the same 
figure as all other production costs combined, the dairyman paid 
$6 per cow—or an average rental of $.50 per stall each month— 
for the privilege of feeding, milking, and owning these five animals. 
_—Indiana Extension 





A Prefabricated Plywood Loafing Barn 


This new barn on a Canadian farm 
may usher in a new type of con- 
struction for farm buildings .. . 


Condensed from The Country Guide 
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BOUT nine o'clock one 

morning last fall, Sid 
Thompson, a farmer near Bent- 
ley, Alberta, Canada, heard a 
heavy truck toiling up the steep 
hill by his place. In a few min- 
utes the big trailer job pulled 
into the yard, followed by a 
smaller truck carrying tools, nails, 
and a gang of men. His new barn 
had arrived right on schedule. 


Sid opened the gate, and led 
the way to the spot where he’d 
finished digging about 14 holes 
the day before, each from four to 
five feet deep. Then he stepped 
back, and watched the 32 by 64- 
foot prefabricated loafing barn 
take shape before his eyes, per- 
haps not too conscious of the 
fact that he might be pioneering 
a new era of farm building prac- 
tices. 


By nightfall, the walls and raft- 
ers were up, and the walls paint- 
ed. Two days later the job was 
finished and Sid was tossing bed- 
ding in, ready for his cows. That’s 
a fast piece of work when you 
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consider a hog house on the same 
farm took a carpenter and helper 
all summer to build. But it was 
by no means a record for pre- 
fabricated buildings. Being the 
first one of its type, there were 
a few bugs to iron out, such as 
having to pour cement footings 
in the holes, because of the soil 
type. Also, in future, all parts 
will probably be prefabricated in 
the factory. Given a little time 
to perfect the process, it is ex- 
pected that the same type of barn 
will be erected by six men in one 
day, or even less. 


Sid Thompson’s barn is the 
result of an idea, put forward 
by Merrill Muttart, Edmonton 
industrialist, that the principles 
of prefabricated housing could be 
applied successfully to farm 
buildings. He assigned research 
engineer Gil Rekken to look into 
the matter. The first thing Rek- 
ken did was visit the universities, 
experimental farms, and various 
agricultural extension groups to 
learn the types of farm structure 
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now being recommended for the 
western prairies. 

“I found that a new concept 
of housing livestock has gained 
the backing of these people who 
are in the know,” Rekken stated, 
“and that is the principle of 
housing. It’s no longer recom- 
mended that animals be tied up 
in their quarters. They get too 





Total stocks of 83.5 million 
tons of feed grains on farms 
January |, 1956, were the 
second largest January stocks 
on record, only 6 per cent 
below January, 1949, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting 
Board. 





dirty that way, and blood cir- 
culation is restricted, which re- 
duces the animal’s ability to pro- 
duce heat. We decided that if 
we were going to apply our pre- 
fabrication methods to farm 
buildings, we’d confine ourselves 
to the new types—conventional 
barns appear to be on the way 
out.” 

C. A. Cheshire, extension engi- 
neer for the Alberta Department 
of Agriculture, Edmonton, puts 
it this way: “Stanchion barns 
are a symbol of yesterday. Some 
farmers still build them, of 
course, but mainly because they 
look like a barn. But believe me, 
they’re a mighty costly showpiece. 
Just compare these costs: The 
older type barns range from $250 
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to $600 per animal, while loose- 
housing units run from $125 to 
$250 per animal. Now that we 
can pressure-treat poles to last 
50 years, the pole barn is the 
answer to rising costs.” 

When queried about prefabri- 
cated farm structures, Cheshire 
had this to say, “I think we'll 
see more and more of this trend 
as time goes on; and that ap- 
plies to farm dwellings too. That 
way the farmer only buys the 
material he uses, and no special 
labor or equipment is involved.” 

It was as a result of checking 
with his agricultural engineering 
service that Sid Thompson got 
the idea of trying a prefabricated 
barn. It is a trussed-roof, pole- 
type cattle shed, with no poles in 
the floor area to restrict stock 
movement, or interfere with ma- 
nure removal. In place of the 
open side, there is a fourth wall, 
containing a removable door of 
rough siding. Roof trusses, placed 
at four-foot intervals, are able 
to carry a tremendous load over 
and above the normal demands 
of the structure. Made of light, 
strong wood, such as spruce, they 
have shown only a slight deflec- 
tion when tested under weights 
up to 135 pounds to the square 
foot. To most Canadian farmers, 
who must consider the demands 
of heavy winter snowfall, this 
means that the truss beams could 
safely carry five feet of snow 
over the entire roof. 
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The poles, which have a diam- 
eter of six inches at the top and 
represent the foundation of the 
building, are sunk in the ground 
four to five feet. That way they 
remain rigid and the structure 
doesn’t need any cross-bracing. 
Splash boards of heavy planking 
are nailed along the poles at the 
bottom, to a height of four feet. 
to take the build-up of manure. 
Both poles and boards are pres- 
sure-treated in a chemical bath, 
to make them resistant to insects 
and rot. 

The loafing barn walls consist 
of reinforced plywood panels 
from 12 to 16 feet long, with a 
honeycomb, bridge-like construc- 
tion. These are assembled in sec- 
tions at the factory, from pre- 
cut lumber. No feed racks for 
this type of structure have been 
made to date, but they are a 
distinct possibility for the farmer 
who buys the package barn of the 
future. For roof sections, there’s 
a choice of treated plywood, ply- 
wood covered with a roofing ma- 
terial, as on the Thompson unit, 
or aluminum panels. 

Cost of the building will vary 
a good deal with the type, and 
the material chosen, but an open- 
housing unit on the Thompson 
pattern comes to less than one 
dollar per square foot. On the 
recommended basis of 50 sq. ft. 
per cow, this unit would house 
some 40 head, at an over-all cost 
of about $50 per cow. Even 


with all the extras thrown in, it 
would be safe to count on hous- 
ing your stock in a prefabricated 
unit for less than $100 an ani- 
mal, which is well below the 
minimum loose-housing structure 
costs. 


“I figure it cost me about one- 
third the price of a regular barn,” 
Sid Thompson said. “There’s no 
haymow needed, and no cement 
floor. Maybe I’ll use a bit more 
bedding in this loose-housing 
type, but my cows will be clean- 
er, and there won’t be nearly as 
much work.” 


Just about every type of mod- 
ern farm building lends itself to 
prefabrication — loafing barns, 
hog houses, granaries, machine 





The kinds and amounts of 
fertilizer that are used need 
to be tailored to fit the farm- 
er as well as the farm. Farm- 
ers vary in the amount of 
cash they have available for 
spending as well as in their 
willingness to take risks. 





sheds, and dwellings, to name but 
a few. Lumber can be pre-cut 
in factories for cattle stocks, self- 
feeders, breeding racks, feed 
gates, and a host of other uses. 
From here, it looks like another 
time and money saver, which will 
increase production efficiency for 
those who make their living down 
on the farm. 








How To Produce Better Hatching Eggs 





HEN considering the man- 

agement of broiler strain 
hatching egg flocks, it is necessary 
to recognize certain fundamental 
differences between those flocks 
and market egg flocks. 


Obviously, both need sufficient 
air, feed, water, floor space and 
light. In both cases, good house- 
keeping must be practiced in 
maintaining all equipment in 
clean workable condition; chores 
must be done on regular sched- 
ules; accurate daily records must 
be kept; birds out of condition 
must be removed as soon as ob- 
served and constant vigilance 
must be maintained for signs of 
disease or parasite invasion. 


When specific recommenda- 
tions are considered, however, we 
encounter special needs for the 
broiler strain breeding flocks. 


Different Equipment Necessary 


Since breeding flocks are main- 
tained for the purpose of produc- 
ing eggs with a high degree of 
fertility and hatchability, we must 
keep both the males and the fe- 


Pointers which may be of special help to 
those producing hatching eggs 


for broiler chicks .. . 


Condensed from 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine 


Harvey W. Taylor 


males in the best possible con- 
dition. Equipment that is ade- 
quate for an all female market 
egg flock may not be suitable for 
a breeding flock since often the 
males are reluctant to eat from 
feeders or drink from waterers 
with grills or closely spaced reels. 
It may be necessary to instal] 
special cockerel feeders in order 
to insure adequate nutrition for 
the males. If the reels or grills 
on the watering equipment seem 
to bother the cockerels, they may 
have to be opened up. 


Another factor which concerns 
the male birds is the possibility 
of frozen combs or wattles. In 
most cases this can be avoided by 
providing proper ventilation since 
frosting occurs when cold. In 
areas where extremely low tem- 
peratures are to be expected the 
safest thing to do is dub the 
combs and wattles of the males 
when they are young. 


Good egg production can be 
maintained in the new multiple 
roost houses with light breeds. 
These houses allow only one 
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square foot of floor space per 
bird. It is generally agreed how- 
ever, that the heavy broiler strain 
breeds need from three and one- 
half to four square feet of floor 
space per bird. 


Keep the Litter Dry 


A dry litter will pay big divi- 
dends because the more activity 
there is the better the perform- 
ance will be. Wet, caked, and 
cold floors certainly do not con- 
tribute to good hatchability or 
to good egg production; also, 
most of the floor eggs produced 
under such conditions are too 
badly soiled to be suitable for 
hatching. The best way to main- 
tain a satisfactory floor condition 
in the pens is to start with clean 
litter, not too deep at first. Re- 
move all caked spots when they 
occur and keep adding small 
amounts of fresh litter from time 
to time as the season advances. 


Feed some hard grains of small 
particle size scattered widely in 
the litter. This encourages 
scratching which not only helps 
to maintain the flocks in good 
physical condition but also is the 
best way to keep the litter stirred. 
In some sections where cheap 
coal is available there has been 
some use of supplemental heat 
in the breeding pens in severely 
cold weather. Production and 
hatchability was improved large- 
ly because the birds were more 


active since they were more com- 
fortable. 


Gather Eggs Often 


Since low temperature adverse- 
ly affects hatchability, it is good 
practice to collect eggs frequent- 
ly in the winter time. This is 
especially necessary when the 
roll-away type of nest is used. 
Exposing warm eggs directly 
from the nest to below freezing 
temperatures even for a short 
time can lower the hatchability, 
therefore the eggs should be tak- 
en to the egg room as soon as 
collected. 


The Right Kind of Egg Room 


Much has been said and writ- 
ten about egg room temperatures 
with most of the emphasis being 
placed on the necessity for keep- 
ing the eggs cool during hot 
weather. On the other hand, the 
need for keeping them from get- 
ting too cold during the winter 
months has not received much 
publicity. Many cellars and egg 
rooms will drop below desired 
levels during prolonged cold 
spells, resulting in poor hatches of 
eggs held through such periods. 
Hatching egg room temperatures 
should not fall below 55 degrees 
at any time. An average of 60 
degrees is still better. 


Cased eggs that are to be used 
for hatching should not be kept 
directly on the floor in cold 
weather. Make a row of empty 
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cases and store the filled cases 
on top of them, or on shelves. 
As a rule most egg rooms are 
too dry, especially in winter. 
Provide sufficient humidity so 
that the egg cases and fillers are 
slightly pliable to the touch, not 
“cracker dry.” 


Provide a 14-Hour Day 


The use of artificial light in 
the breeding pens is a necessary 
winter time management prac- 
tice. Since we are interested in 
obtaining pituitary stimulation as 
well as in maintaining a 14 hour 
day, be sure that you have suf- 
ficient brilliancy, at least one 
watt per bird, with clear glass 
bulbs preferred. Wipe the dust 
off as it accumulates. Also re- 
member to keep the windows 
clean so that the flock can re- 
ceive the full benefit from bright 
natural light on sunny days. 


Don't Skimp on Water 


Many flockowners provide ex- 
tra water in the laying pens dur- 
ing hot weather. There is an 
increasing awareness that this ex- 
tra water space is also a good 
thing to have during cold weath- 
er. You cannot expect top per- 
formance from a broiler strain 
breeding flock if you have less 
than one inch per bird of water 
space or with less than six inches 
per bird of feeder space. These 
big birds are going to eat in the 
neighborhood of 20 per cent 
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more feed per day than the light 
breeds do. Therefore optimum 
water and feeder space must be 
provided for a successful oper- 
ation. 


Extra attention to the manage- 
ment matters discussed here will 
help to achieve profitable pro- 





A flying rancher landed 
his plane on a field near. 
Denver, got out and said to 
a well-dressed man standing 
nearby, "Say bud, keep an 
eye on my machine, will 
you?" 


The man affronted replied, 
“I'll have you know I'm a U. 
S. Senator." 


"Well, what if you are,” 
said the rancher, "I'll trust 
you!” 





duction of superior quality hatch- 
ing eggs throughout the winter 
months. In addition, this extra 
care should also bring the flock 
into the spring months in top 
condition, so that maximum ben- 
efits will be derived from the 
natural stimulation that comes 
at that time. 


The flockowner should at all 
times be conscious of the fact that 
in a hatching egg operation one 
of his most important jobs is to 
protect the viability of the em- 
bryos in the eggs produced by the 
hreeding flocks. 














Getting More Food Value 
From Alfalfa 





IGNIN, as found in alfalfa in 

varying amounts, is not only 
indigestible but keeps other nu- 
trients from being available to 
the micro-organisms of the ru- 
men, according to J. H. Meyer, 
assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Information on Univer- 
sity tests was included in a recent 
report and substantiates informa- 
tion from investigations at other 
stations. 


In tests with rats fed fiber frac- 
tions isolated from alfalfa (in- 
cluding mainly cellulose, hemi- 
cellulose, lignin and a soluble 
fraction) it was found that lig- 
nin was not utilized at all in these 
simple-stomach animals. Holo- 
cellulose was shown to be a poor 
energy source and did not sup- 
port weight gains. 

The soluble fraction of alfalfa 
was found to be the primary 
energy source for animals and 
also a good protein source. The 
indication from the tests then, 
said Meyer, was that if alfalfa is 


Recent research brings to light some 
interesting facts about the feeding 


value of alfalfa... 


Condensed from California Farmer 


to be utilized as an energy source 
for simple-stomached animals, it 
is important that the alfalfa be 
very low in fiber and high in sol- 
uble constituents. 


“Alfalfa’s main importance for 
ruminants is as a source of ener- 
gy, and here again the fiber com- 
ponents influence this to the 
great degree,” said Meyer. Work 
in the laboratory with an arti- 
ficial rumen containing micro- 
organisms removed from live 
sheep showed that a roughage 
such as safflower hulls could not 
be digested by the micro-organ- 
isms. But when the lignin was 
removed, a 150 per cent increase 
in digestion of the hulls was pos- 
sible. This confirms the conten- 
tion that “. . . lignin, itself, is 
not only indigestible but renders 
other nutrients unavailable to 
micro-organisms of the rumen.” 

In fact, by using the lignin 
content of the fiber, the TDN in 
roughage can be predicted with 
reasonable accuracy, Meyer 
pointed out. A further compli- 
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cating factor, however, is that 
the placement of lignin in the 
plant stem and leaf varies with 
plant species and might well be 
expected to influence digestibility 
differently depending on how the 
lignin was laid down. 

More important, however, are 
the facts of change in composi- 
tion in the alfalfa plant during 





A thifty old Yankee, when 
told that an industrial ty- 
coon had left a fortune up- 
ward of $100 million, com- 
mented: 

"One hundred million dol- 
lars? My, he must have had 


an awful savin’ woman.” 





different stages of growth. “It 
was found that protein decreased 
from 30 per cent at the early 
pre-bud stage to 17 per cent at 
full bloom,” said Meyer. “Crude 
fiber increased from 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent during this same 
period while lignin increased 
from 5.2 per cent to 8.4 per cent. 
The change in lignin did not fol- 
low the same pattern as that of 
crude fiber since it tended to level 
off at 10 per cent bloom while 
the crude fiber continued to in- 
crease. 

Digestibility studies indicated 
that TDN levels were very high 
when alfalfa was cut in the pre- 
bud or bud stage and decreased 
quite rapidly. However, the to- 
tal yield of nutrients on an acre 
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basis does not seem to reach its 
maximum unless the hay is cut at 
the 10 per cent bloom stage. 
More research is needed to as- 
certain if certain cuttings of ex- 
tremely high quality alfalfa can 
be made to keep the total yield 
at somewhere near maximum.” 

Digestibility does not tell the 
whole story, however, in the 
proper evaluation of alfalfa fed 
as pasture, silage (green forage) 
or hay, said Meyer. “Other ex- 
periments have shown that di- 
gestibility of alfalfas can vary to 
a small extent and still show 
very great differences in their in- 
fluence on weight gains of steers. 

“For example, it was found 
that the TDN of alfalfa fed green 
was 55.4 but the same green al- 
falfa when harvested as hay and 
fed to steers had a TDN of 54.9. 
However, the animals gained 16.6 
pounds for every 100 pounds of 
TDN from the hay. 





By the time most folks 
learn to behave themselves, 
they are too old to do any- 
thing else. 





“In the same study it was 
found that animals grazing on 
pasture gained 23 pounds per 
100 pounds of TDN intake... . 
The variation in value of TDN 
indicates the possibility that some 
other measure such as net energy 
might more properly evaluate 
roughages of varying quality,” 
Meyer concluded. 














Virginia's Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association 





HAVE been asked on many 

occasions what is the Virginia 
Beef Cattle Improvement Asso- 
ciation? What is it all about? 
Are you fellows recommending 
trying to grow them as big as 
possible, these big horsey kind of 
cattle that can step across a 
fence? If you are just talking 
about weight for age, why a Hol- 
stein will do as well as anything 


else. 


No, that’s not what we are 
talking about, purely of good type 
and weight. As the president of 
the Virginia Aberdeen-Angus As- 
sociation so ably stated at the 
annual meeting, one of the pri- 
mary needs of the breed now is 
to develop more and better bulls 
and find more and better mar- 
kets for those bulls. 


Now that statement is most 
certainly true, and when we say 
that, we mean that we are going 
out for the commercial cattle- 
man’s business. And what does 


What one state is doing to encourage production 
testing of beef cattle... 


Condensed from Virginia Angus Topics 
C. C. Mast, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


the commercial cattleman want? 
Well, he wants good type cattle 
that grow fast—it is just as simple 
as that, because when he takes 
his cattle to market, he gets 
paid for two things—he gets paid 
for quality, and he gets paid 
for weight. The commercial 
cattleman cannot get along these 
days by having just one of these 
factors. 


Figuring up on last year’s Vir- 
ginia Feeder Calf Sales, I find 
that a medium calf which gained 
two pounds a day was worth 
exactly the same thing at sale 
time as a fancy calf which gained 
a pound and a half a day. But, 
on the other hand, a fancy calf 
which gained two pounds a day 
was worth more than the medi- 
um calf which gained two pounds 
a day. So there are the cold facts 
—and we can’t possibly go out 
here and breed cattle for just 
type and forget all about weight 
at the same time. We must keep 
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in mind when breeding purebred 
cattle that regardless of what we 
intend to do with them, all of 
them sometime must reckon with 
the butcher’s block. 

I am not certain whether any- 
body knows whether a mature 
bull should weigh a ton or wheth- 
er he should weigh 1600 pounds. 
There is an abundance of evi- 
dence that indicates that some 
of these medium size mature 
cattle grow as rapidly to 1,000 
or 1,200 pounds as some of the 
cattle which mature out at larg- 
er sizes. However, we will all 
have to agree that how rapidly 
a steer will get to 1,000 or 1,200 
pounds is of utmost importance. 
Certainly, it is not the long- 
legged, slab-sided types of cattle 
that we want, nor do we want 
the rolly-polly, doll-baby type 
that attracted so much attention 
several years ago, but instead, 
the typy kind of an animal that 
grows fast. We have found in 
our feeding work at the Front 
Royal Experiment Station that 
there are plenty of cattle of all 
types which do grow rapidly, and 
there are plenty of all types which 
grow slowly. So pick the right 
type, that does grow rapidly, and 
you will be back on the right 
track, we think. 

Now, to illustrate what our 
Beef Cattle Improvement Asso- 
ciation can do for a breeder, let 
me review the work for the past 
year. There were a total of 26 
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farms enrolled, with a total of 
812 calves. The average adjusted 
daily gain of all the 812 calves 
in this program was 1.81 pounds 
per day. The average grade was 
low choice, and the average in- 
dex for the calves was 115. 
Now, let me explain what 
these figures represent. First, 
when a farm enrolls in the pro- 
gram, it receives cards to fill out 
as the calves are born. The pro- 
ducer weighs the calf at birth, 
or measures its heart girth from 
which we compute weights, puts 
down the sire and dam of the 
calf, and its birth date. The card 
is then forwarded to Dr. T. J. 
Marlowe, who is now the execu- 
tive secretary of this program, 
at Blacksburg, Virginia, and he 
enters the card in the records. 
Incidentally, we are using IBM 
records for this program. At 
weaning time, Dr. Marlowe vis- 
its the farm and weighs each 
individual calf. A _ professional 
grader accompanies him and puts 
a grade on each individual calf 
as it is weighed. Each calf is 
graded as fancy, choice, good, or 
medium, and is designated as 
high or low in the grade, such 
as choice plus or choice minus. 
Since all of these grades have 
to be averaged for all the calves 
on a given farm, it has been ne- 
cessary to apply a numerical rat- 
ing for the grade, and for that 
purpose we use 16 for fancy, 13 
for choice, and 10 for good grade, 
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adding one or subtracting one 
depending on whether the animal 
happens to be in the upper third 
or the lower third of the grade. 
The index number is an overall 
value applied to the animal, tak- 
ing into consideration both type 
and rate of gain, with each giv- 
en equal value. At the end of 
the year, a report is sent to the 
producer in the program show- 
ing the performance of each in- 
dividual calf and the average of 
all calves sired by each individual 
bull. A list of all farms cooper- 
ating in the program is sent to 
each producer, listing the overall 
ages of all farms participating. In 
this report, however, farm names 
are not used, but instead numbers 
are applied to the farms, there- 
by keeping the farms anonymous 
on the overall state report. Each 
participant knows what his own 
code number is. 

There are about three ways 
that this program will help a 
cattle producer. First, and the 
least important, it gives him a 
means of comparing his own re- 
sults with those of other farms. 
Due to different environmental 
conditions and management prac- 
tices, this does not give a true 
picture by any means, but at 
least, if the farmer finds himself 
down on the bottom of the list 
he knows there are a number of 
things that he can do in order 
to improve himself. This is the 
only means that a producer has 
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of comparing the performance of 
his cattle with other producers. 


CHART I 
Av. 
Daily Av. 

Farm Calves Gain Grade Index 
1 24 1.83 14.4 127 
2 38 2.02 11.1 119 
3 73 1.73 13.1 117 
4 27 1.54 11.3 101 

State Av. 1.81 12.2 115 


As an example, let’s look at 
Chart 1. You will notice that 
farm No. 1 had 24 calves en- 
tered. They had an average ad- 
justed daily gain of 1.83 pounds 
per day and an average grade of 
14.4 or an index of 127. This 
particular producer knows that 
he is doing a pretty good job in 
that he has cattle that are aver- 
age with the total in rate of gain 
and he is way above the aver- 
age in grade and total index. 
Even though he is at the top, he 
can see at a glance that he can 
still make some improvement in 
the rate of gain. Now if we look 
at the No. 4 farm, which is at 
the bottom of the list, we can 
see that his 27 calves had an 
average grade of 11.3, or an av- 
erage index of 101. This pro- 
ducer can see that he is way be- 
low the state average on rate 
of gain and type of his cattle 
and that he can make a big im- 
provement both ways and should 
do so. 

The second and probably most 
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important phase of this program 
is that it gives a means of com- 
paring the bulls on any given 
farm. Environmental and man- 
agement conditions on any one 
farm will be about the same for 
all cattle; therefore, we can 
usually assume that all bulls on 
a given farm do have an equal 
chance. Let’s study the three 
farms on the next chart and we 
can quickly see what this pro- 


Starting from No. A, we will no- 
tice that bull 37 last year sired 
16 calves which had an average 
daily gain of 1.45, an average 
grade of 10.6 and an index of 
93. Bull 21 sired 24 calves; their 
average adjusted daily gain was 
2 pounds per day with an av- 
erage grade of 13.8 and an in- 
dex of 131. Bull 45 was a young 
bull which was just being tried 
and he had sired 4 calves. Their 
adjusted average daily gain 2.57, 
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gram can mean to a breeder.’ 
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progeny was not even though 
the bull himself was an excellent 
appearing bull. The producer 
was quite happy with Bull 21 in 
that he was siring cattle which 
had a combination of excellent 
type and fast rate of gain, and 
needless to say, he was highly 
elated over the first four calves 
produced by Bull 45, although he 
knew that this was too few calves 
to draw a final conclusion and 
that the bull would have to be 
tested further. 

The third benefit to the cattle- 
men participating in this pro- 
gram is the excellent record he 
has for culling cows. To illus- 
trate this point, I have chosen 
six cows from the record of a 
farm which did have excellent 
type cattle. You will see on Chart 
No. 3 that Cow No. 14 produced 
a calf which had an adjusted 
weight of 2.06 pounds a day with 
a grade of 14 or an index of 























their average grade was 13.8 
with an index of 154. Needless 
to say, this cattleman quickly dis- 
carded Bull 37 because he was 
good neither from a standpoint 
of gain or type, or at least his 


CHART II 
Farm A No. Adj. Av. — Index 
___ Bull Calves Daily Gain Grade 
37 16 1.45 10.6 93 
21 24 2.00 13.8 131 
45 4 2.57 13.8 154 


136. Cow No. 13 on the other 
hand, produced a calf which was 
lower in grade and very much 
lower in rate of gain, in fact the 
rate of gain is low enough that 
that particular animal would 
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have no place in a commercial 
herd and therefore should most 
certainly have no place in a pure- 
bred herd. 


Looking at Cow 23, we see 
that ther calf graded as high as 
the calf of Cow 14, but its rate 
of gain was only 1.49 pounds per 
day. This is the cute little doll 
baby kind of calf which most 
certainly we -should cull out. 
When we look at the calf pro- 
duced by Cow 54, we see that 
it was a very high grading calf 
and also was above the average 
in rate of gain. There again, 
this is the kind of cattle that the 
commercial people need. Cow 
213 had produced a top quality 


ASSOCIATION 67 
the average, and would be a sat- 


isfactory animal in most any 
herd. 


Now, naturally a man would 
not want to cull his cows on the 
basis of a one year record, but 
after he has been in the program 
for two years, from then on he 
will have records adequate to 
cull his cows, and certainly there 
are no better records than these 
by which a culling job can be 
done. If the cows on this chart 
repeated the second year the 
same as the records indicate the 
first year, then I would say that 
what this particular cattleman 
should be keeping in his herd are 
cows like 14, 54 and 693, be- 








CHART III 
Farm D: 
Cow No. Calf No. Adj. Wt. Grade Index 
14 5113 2.06 14 136 
13 6965 1.64 13 112 
23 1891 1.49 14 11 
54 918 1.87 16 136 
213 5908 1.59 15 120 
693 5315 1.85 14 126 


calf but a calf with only a rate 
of gain of 1.59, and certainly 
the commercial producer cannot 
make any money with that kind 
of cattle; and therefore, it has no 
business in a purebred herd. 
Cow 693 on the other hand, pro- 
duced a calf which had a rate 
of gain above the average and 
a calf which graded well above 


cause they are the cows that are 
producing cattle that are of ex- 
cellent type and do have good 
rates of gain. The other three 
cows, while the grades of their 
calves are satisfactory, their rates 
of gain are too low to be satis- 
factory for a commercial pro- 
ducer to use. 

I have often heard it stated 
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that some particular bull was a 
wonderful show animal, but 
would not be a good commercial 
bull. I contend that there is no 
such animal. In order to be a 
good show animal, first he must 
be a good commercial animal be- 
cause that’s what a beef animal 
is for. This program is designed 
to assist the producer in select- 
ing those cattle on his farm which 
are producing the cattle which 
possess those qualities of type 
which go towards making the 
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animal profitable. There is no 
such thing as a truly excellent 
animal which does not produce 
both qualities these days. 

In this Beef Cattle Improve- 
ment Association, we are not 
hunting for long legged cattle 
which grow rapidly, but instead 
we are hunting for those cattle 
which do possess good type and 
good growth characteristics, and 
I think the above charts do dem- 
onstrate to you that such cattle 
do exist in our herds today. 





Rats Can Perform Amazing Acts 


A rat is a good acrobat. 


John M. Amos, Virginia entomologist, has been compiling some 





facts on the amazing feats performed by rats, with the aim of letting 
farmers know what they’re up against when it comes to rat control. 

It seems: A rat can walk along horizontal wires and cables. 
It is possible for a rat to climb a vertical wall of concrete blocks or 
rough brick. He can climb a rusty vertical pipe with a 14% to 4 
inch inside diameter. He can reach 13 inches vertically, so a reach- 
ing distance of 18 inches is used for ratproofing. A rat can jump 
2 feet vertically from a standing position, and more than 3 feet 
with a short running start. 

From a standing position, a rat can jump 4 feet horizontally. 
From a height of 15 feet he can jump 8 feet horizontally. He can 
enter a building by dropping two or three stories through a sky- 
light, and live to tell the tale. A rat is a good swimmer and can 
enter a building through water seals in the plumbing. When try- 
ing to burrow under a wall, a rat will dig to intersect the wall face 
about 18 inches below the ground level. As he goes deeper along the 
wall, he will stop burrowing if he comes in contact with an object 
in the horizontal plane, such as the ledge formed by the footing. 

A rat can gnaw through any material that is softer than his 
teeth provided he can find a hole that is ¥ inch in diameter or 
larger, or can start one with his claws. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 








A New Southern Forage Crop 


The cross between sorghum and Johnson grass offers exciting 
possibilities for southern farmers .. . 


Condensed from Texas Livestock Journal 


EW forage crop plants— 

crosses of sorghum and 
Johnson grass growing to 18 feet 
and yielding more than 30 tons 
an acre—are being developed by 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station at State College, 
Miss. 

Now under field evaluation 
tests before possible release, the 
new plants promise increased 
opportunity for livestock produc- 
tion and diversified agriculture 
in the South. 

Selected from about 34,000 
original progeny, the segregates 
under test represent those found 
most palatable to cattle, sheep, 
hogs and mules. Three basic 
types have been developed—one 
resembling sorghum, another re- 
sembling Johnson grass, the third 
an intermediate type. 

The new varieties combine the 
valuable feed carbohydrates of 
sorghum and the perennial habit 
of Johnson grass. This was the 
big goal sought by agronomist 
H. W. Bennett and his associates 
eight years ago when the pro- 
ject was little more than an idea. 


Similarity between the  sor- 
ghum and Johnson grass ends 
with the fact that both belong 
to the grass family. Sorghum is 
an annual having 10 pairs of 
chromosomes, Johnson grass a 
perennial having 20 pairs. (Chro- 
mosomes are microscopic cell 
bodies that control development 
of plant character and are the 
carriers of inheritance.) Crossing 
plants of the same species is a 
relatively simple matter if chro- 
mosome numbers are equal. If 
they are not equal, the task is 
difficult—often impossible. 

Bennett’s sorghum - Johnson 
grass hybrids were produced by 
hot-water emasculation, followed 
by pollination. The sorghum 
(Hodo) heads were trimmed, 
leaving florets that would bloom 
next day. These florets were im- 
mersed for 10 minutes in water 
at 47 degrees centigrade. John- 
son grass pollen was dusted on 
the florets for the next three days. 
Crosses haven’t been produced 
using Johnson grass as female 
parent. 

Palatability tests followed, 
since there was little reason to 


Reprinted by permission from Texas Livestock Journal, San Antonio, Texas 
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produce a forage plant that live- 
stock wouldn’t eat. With 2,600 
different types of F2 plants from 
which to choose, Bennett selected 
many from what he thought may 
be “the cow’s viewpoint.” These 
he tagged. The cows ignored 
them. He let the cows choose. 





American living standards 
in terms of volume of goods 
and services purchased per 
person have risen 50 per cent 
in the last 15 years. 


They picked 115 plants out of 
the group and showed their ap- 
preciation in three trials by eat- 
ing stalks and all. With this in- 
formation right out of the cows’ 
mouths, Bennett selected — as 
the cows had—those plants that 
had juicy, succulent stalks. 





Researchers wanted to retain 
the all-important perennial habit 
of Johnson grass in the new 
plants. This meant concentrat- 
ing their efforts on the Johnson 
grass rhizome that the hybrids 
had inherited. Progenies of the 
hybrids were used in attempts to 
select those having the perennial 
habit. The progeny segregated 
into approximately 75 per cent 
with rhizomes, 25 per cent with- 
out them. Out of the selections, 
however, came a number of per- 
ennial types that were hardy 
enough to stand the winter tem- 
peratures in Mississippi as low as 
minus three degrees F. 
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There was still another prob- 
lem. Sorghum grows from seed, 
Johnson grass either from seed 
or vegetatively from its rhizomes. 
The rhizomes wander through 
the soil in all directions from the 
parent plant and send up new 
shoots of grass. Careful selection 
made it possible to obtain types 
with more compact rhizomes. 
The results were plants that grew 
compactly above and _ below 
ground. One of them, for ex- 
ample, has produced 32 tons of 
forage each of the last four years 
in plantings spaced six feet each 
way. Grass types have produced 
as much as 14 tons an acre— 
three tons above the average yield 
of silage crops in Mississippi. 


The new plants have many ad- 
vantages. They grow during 
August and September in the 
South when little else grows. They 
provide high quality grazing or 
silage. Even in hot weather, the 
yield should support up to eight 
cows an acre. With a small 
amount of concentrate — cotton- 
seed meal, for example — they 
should provide low-cost, balanced 
rations for livestock. 


Field tests being made this 
year will determine the degree 
of adaptability the selections have 
attained. If the tests of the three 
types prove successful, releases of 
at least some may be expected 
as soon as seed supplies are 
available. 








Tests Show that Sows Need Roughage 





OSTS of the newly farrowed 

pig can be reduced one-third 
if producers will use good-qual- 
ity bulky feeds such as oats, al- 
falfa or silage as the major part 
of the sow’s gestation ration, ac- 
cording to studies at Iowa State 
College. 

The cost of a pig at farrow- 
ing time is influenced by two 
main factors (1) the cost of the 
ration and (2) the number of live 
pigs farrowed. 

If there has been one fault with 
the usual practice of feeding sows 
it is that they have been fed too 
well, so as to become fat. Fat 
sows do not do as well, as a rule, 
at farrowing time as the thinner 
ones. 

The Illinois experiment sta- 
tion completed an experiment 
with a ration consisting of 750 
pounds corn, 194 pounds of 44 
per cent protein soybean oilmeal, 
25 pounds of dehydrated alfalfa, 
1.2 pounds of B vitamin supple- 
ment, 2 pounds of ground lime- 
stone, 10 pounds of steamed 


. The need for roughages in the ration of 
: the brood sow has been proven by tests 
at several mid-west Experiment Stations. 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 


bone meal and 5 pounds of min- 
eralized salt. 

The researchers fed this ration 
to separate lots of sows and gilts 
at rates of 3 pounds daily, 41% 
pounds daily and 6 pounds daily; 
on the basis of pigs farrowed the 
t'4 pounds daily feed proved 
most satisfactory. 

The Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion recently tried out two prac- 
tical farm rations, both of which 
gave good results with pregnant 
sows and gilts. One consisted of 
46 pounds of oats, 45 pounds of 
alfalfa, 4 pounds tankage, 4 
pounds soybean oilmeal, 4 
pound bone meal and ¥% pound 
of salt. Ten milligrams of Vita- 
min B-12 were added to a ton 
of this feed. The other ration 
was the same except that corn 
replaced the oats. 

If a swine producer feeding 
either of these rations would use 
his own good alfalfa meal from 
third-cutting alfalfa, well cured, 
he would be providing a very 
satisfactory and economical 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia 
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source of bulk for pregnant sows. 
These rations were self-fed. The 
decision as to whether oats, corn 
or a mixture of both would be 
used should depend upon sup- 
plies and relative costs. 

The Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois 
and Indiana experiment stations 
have been testing the use of good 
corn silage as the bulky part of 
the ration. The silage must be of 
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good quality and be well bal- 
anced by a good supplement. The 
Iowa experiments have shown 
that pregnant sows fed as much 
as 12 pounds of good 60-bushel 
corn silage daily plus 3% pounds 
each of a 20 per cent protein 
supplement produce satisfactory 


results in size of litter and 
strength of pigs. 








Ewes Need Grain and Roughage 
in Winter 


Good grass or corn silage may be used to winter pregnant ewes 
if there is not enough pasture, says Ivan Watson, extension animal 
husbandman at New Mexico A. & M. College. 

“Eight to 12 pounds daily is the recommended allowance per 
head. However, it is better to include at least a pound of dry 
roughage in the ration in place of 2% to 3 pounds of silage,” Wat- 
son says. “Do not feed moldy or frozen silage because either tends 
to cause digestive disturbances in pregnant ewes.” 

After winter grazing is no longer available, adequate roughage 
plus a half-pound of grain per ewe daily should be fed before lamb- 
ing and a pound after lambing until spring pasture becomes available. 

With grass silage the grain can be shelled corn, small grain or 
a mixture of grains, the animal husbandman explains. The same 
grain can be used with corn silage, but a fourth of a pound of pro- 
tein supplement should be included in the grain mixture. 

If silage and other roughages.are scarce, Watson says, the grain 
allowances may be increased gradually to 2 pounds per head daily. 
For each additional pound of grain fed, approximately 112 pounds 
of hay or 4 pounds of silage can be replaced in the ration. 

Ewes should have access to salt alone and in addition, a mixture 
of 3 parts of bonemeal and one part of salt to insure against min- 
eral deficiencies. Ewes should be kept gaining up to lambing time 
in order to prevent pregnancy disease. This is best done by liberal 
feeding of grain and good roughage. Farm, Ranch & Home News 





Drainage You Can See 


Surface methods serve well to re- 
move surplus water from farm lands 
and may mean economy for the 
farmer... 








Condensed from 
The Rural New Yorker 


Elmer W. Gain 


ALK to farm people about 

draining a field or wet spot, 
and you will probably hear a lot 
about tile. It has certainly done 
wonders and will do more on 
many farms in years to come. 
But many poorly drained sites are 
not suited to tile because of too 
heavy or too shallow soils, not 
deep enough outlet, or just be- 
cause a proper tile system costs 
too much for the type of farm- 
ing carried on. There is, how- 
ever, another method of drain- 
age that has hardly been touched. 
We call it surface drainage. It 
is done by working and treating 
the face of the land. 


You can see surface drainage 
operate after rain or a heavy 
snow melt. It is not expensive 
in relation to returns from it. 
And the newer designs are easy 
to live with: they are made to 
suit the needs of farm machinery; 
they take much less space out 
of production than you would ex- 
pect; in fact, they have already 


put thousands of acres into the 
black for the first time. 


Ask a West Almond, N. Y. 
farmer about diversions across 
his steep 50-acre field, and he will 
tell you “within a year after they 
were installed, the diversions re- 
sulted in producing more than 50 
bushels of oats per acre on land 
where there had been no satis- 
factory crop of oats in the pre- 
vious 15 years.” 

Or ask a South Jersey vege- 
table grower in Atlantic County 
who the first three years he 
owned land obtained only one 
crop. After cutting off seepage 
and flooding from the uplands 
with interceptor and outlet 
ditches, he was able to state: “I 
can now cultivate within a day 
or so after a good rain and can 
get in and take off more than 
one crop a year.” 

Or you could look for more 
spectacular results to the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire farm 
where they put a $4,000 bed 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New Yorker, New York City, N. Y. 
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drainage system in an 80-acre 
wet spot. University folks will 
tell you they took $15,000 worth 
of hay off the field the next two 
years. The drainage cost was 
paid off in that time, and they 
actually stepped $1,000 ahead. 


Why Is There Not More 
Surface Drainage? 


With results like that, you 
may wonder why more farmers 
have not rushed into drainage 
programs, surface drainage in 





Did you know that a 100- 
watt bulb produces nearly 
one and one half times as 
much light as four 25-watt 
bulbs, costs the same to op- 
erate and about one-third to 


buy? 





particular. Aside from the fact 
that experienced farmers do not 
pile headlong into any method, 
some of the drawbacks are prob- 
ably these: many farms already 
have old drainage systems—some 
dating back to the Revolution— 
and there is a tendency on the 
part of the farmer to make them 
do; more often, areas needing 
treatment are small—a fraction 
of an acre—and owners feel that 
they are not worth bothering 
with; also, startingly little infor- 
mation has been collected to tell 
just what proper surface drainage 
can do. 

In respect to this cost prob- 
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lem, look at a decision recently 
made by a Saginaw, Michigan, 
dairyman, who sought the advice 
of Michigan State College about 
his farm venture. With limited 
capital, he chose to accept :a re- 
commendation to drain an 80- 
acre field first, before putting 
more money into his herd, barn, 
and equipment. His reward was 
expected to be a doubled annual 
return above costs, $3,800 on 120 
acres. A dairy adjustment would 
have netted him only $400 more 
than his previous $1,800 record. 
And dairy improvements would 
have cost slightly more than 
drainage, $9,000 as compared 
with $8,600. 

Drainage can be like that, a 
key to open doors to a brighter 
future for the farmer. There is 
no magic about it, but where 
it fits it pays off steadily through 
the years, like any other good 
farming method. 


Facts and Features 
On Facial Drainage 


According to recent estimates, 
surface drainage can improve as 
much as 22 million acres of soggy 
farm land in the 12 northeastern 
states. Here rainfall, rough top- 
ography, and heavy or shallow 
soils invite water-handling at the 
surface of the ground. Even in 
the few really large flatlands 
such as the Coastal Plain and the 
lake plains of New York State, 
surface drainage improves crop- 
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ping results. It can, of course, 
be tied into subsurface systems. 
The features of surface sys- 
tems — bedding systems, field 
ditches, diversion terraces, and 
grass waterways — are all adapt- 
able to northeast farming. The 
low general range of costs, $20 
to $75 an acre compared to up 
to $300 or more an acre for tile 


eveteme rienally anneale ta farm. 
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slope, length, and area above as 
well as on a problem field. And 
so, also, has the kind of vegeta- 
tion on the watershed. Finally, 
amounts of drainage water that 
need to be removed in about a 
day’s time have to be figured 
correctly. Help on these matters 
can, of course, be obtained from 
the soil conservation district, the 
extension service. or state college 
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easy to see are the shallow root 
systems that die of thirst when 
drouth comes, or the moisture- 
induced cold that deadens vitality 
of soil bacteria. 

Usually more difficult is to tell 
precisely where the water is com- 
ing from, why it lingers, and how 
to get effectively rid of the ex- 
cess. The particular kind of soil 
and subsoil on a farm has much 
to do with drainage. So has 


USDA that they intend to 
raise 67 million turkeys in 
1956, compared to 63 million 
in 1955. 





in the past 15 years. Farmers 
found out quickly that diversions 
helped them to work protected 
areas a month or more earlier in 
Spring. During the kind of wet 
years that previously ruined crops 
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drainage system in an 80-acre 
wet spot. University folks will 
tell you they took $15,000 worth 
of hay off the field the next two 
years. The drainage cost was 
paid off in that time, and they 
actually stepped $1,000 ahead. 
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lem, look at a decision recently 
made by a Saginaw, Michigan, 
dairyman, who sought the advice 
of Michigan State College about 
his farm venture. With limited 
capital, he chose to accept a re- 
commendation to drain an 80- 
acre field first, before putting 
more money into his herd, barn, 
and equipment. His reward was 
expected to be a doubled annual 


How Much Is Farmer's Digest Worth? 
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that | would like you to quote me a price on all 
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According to recent estimates, 
surface drainage can improve as 
much as 22 million acres of soggy 
farm land in the 12 northeastern 
states. Here rainfall, rough top- 
ography, and heavy or shallow 
soils invite water-handling at the 
surface of the ground. Even in 
the few really large flatlands 
such as the Coastal Plain and the 
lake plains of New York State, 
surface drainage improves crop- 
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ping results. It can, of course, 
be tied into subsurface systems. 


The features of surface sys- 
tems —- bedding systems, field 
ditches, diversion terraces, and 
grass waterways — are all adapt- 
able to northeast farming. The 
low general range of costs, $20 
to $75 an acre compared to up 
to $300 or more an acre for tile 
systems, usually appeals to farm- 
ers if they are convinced drain- 
age is necessary and that surface 
drains will work. 

How does a farmer make up 
his mind: (1) as to whether he 
should have better drainage, and 
(2) what kind of a surface drain- 
age scheme he should use? A 
little guided exploration of these 
questions should help. 

Detecting poor drainage is 
surely a first step. Signs that 
most operators recognize are 
large wet areas, marshy vegeta- 
tion, discolored soil, delayed plant 
growth, prolonged mud following 
rain or thaw, or spots where the 
tractor always gets stuck. Not so 
easy to see are the shallow root 
systems that die of thirst when 
drouth comes, or the moisture- 
induced cold that deadens vitality 
of soil bacteria. 

Usually more difficult is to tell 
precisely where the water is com- 
ing from, why it lingers, and how 
to get effectively rid of the ex- 
cess. The particular kind of soil 
and subsoil on a farm has much 
to do with drainage. So has 
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slope, length, and area above as 
well as on a problem field. And 
so, also, has the kind of vegeta- 
tion on the watershed. Finally, 
amounts of drainage water that 
need to be removed in about a 
day’s time have to be figured 
correctly. Help on these matters 
can, of course, be obtained from 
the soil conservation district, the 
extension service, or state college 
experiment station. 

To save work and money, 
drainage specialists look first for 
a way to cut off water before 
it reaches and saturates a prob- 
lem upland field. Interception 
and diversion channels are fam- 
iliar eventual results of their in- 
spection. These drain fields well, 
and they check erosion, too. 
Often, a single properly placed 
line will be enough. Soil conser- 
vation programs in the North- 
east have installed over 5,000 
miles of these drainage channels 





Farmers have reported to 
USDA that they intend to 
raise 67 million turkeys in 
1956, compared to 63 million 
in 1955. 





in the past 15 years. Farmers 
found out quickly that diversions 
helped them to work protected 
areas a month or more earlier in 
Spring. During the kind of wet 
years that previously ruined crops 
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completely, they produced good 
crops. 

Diversions are usually placed 
on pronounced slopes, and long 
slopes may need several to trap 
all unneeded water. Spacings 
generally should not exceed 250 
feet and may need to be closer 
where erosion is a real problem. 
Channels may often need to be 
cut deep—say 18 to 24 inches- 
to pick up shallow seepage in 
addition to surface waters. If 
shallower depths are desirable, 
tile can be used along with such 
channels. Diversion ditches may 
be several thousand feet long, but 
they should not be permitted to 
drain in one direction for more 
than 1,000 feet. Channel grades 
are adjusted to move water off 
fast enough to prevent oversoak- 
ing, yet not so fast that channels 
will be damaged by erosive water 
when running nearly full. 

Interception ditches perform 
the same task as do the diver- 
sions but are placed at the base 
of hills or outer edges of a valley 
floor. They often drain stream 
bottomlands and depressions and, 
consequently, are dug as regular 
ditches rather than shallow chan- 
nels on the slopes. Where water 
cannot be intercepted, farmers 
can work with specialists in de- 
veloping relief-type drainage, the 
kind which causes water simply 
to move or to move more quickly 
from the land. So-called ran- 
dom channels are the simplest 


method of relieving wet spots in 
small, narrow, or stony fields lim- 
ited to hay and pasture. The 
channels remove surface pond- 
ages by connecting them in series 
on the most favorable grade lead- 
ing to an outlet. 


Bedding is another kind of sur- 


face drainage that repays oper- 





Total membership in farm- 
er cooperatives has risen to 
7.6 million, or about three 
out of every five farmers. 





ators handsomely wherever there 
are areas of either level, heavy 
soils or shallow soils over rock 
and impervious subsoils. Many 
of these soils provided timothy 
hay for city horses 40 and more 
years ago. Beds in those days 
were established by plowing rec- 
tangular shaped lands from their 
edges toward the middle. Dead 
furrows between beds served as 
ditches to carry water to an out- 
let ditch or stream. Back fur- 
rows at bed centers served as 
crowns toward which successive 
plowings were built. Beds built 
by horse and plow were quite 
narrow and shallow; outlets were 
limited, and constant work was 
needed to keep them draining 
properly. Rising labor costs, re- 
duced value of hay, and the dis- 
appearance of the horse plow all 
led to a gradual disuse of this 
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system and often to abandonment 
of land so drained. 

But this basic drainage system 
of bedding has been redeveloped 
by today’s conservation engineers 
to the point where it is well worth 
giving it another look—beds are 
often wider now—up to 100 
feet—and they can be farmed 
easier. Crowns are graded to re- 
move minor pockets and to pro- 
vide satisfactory slope to the dead 
furrow; and use of surface 
smoothing equipment, such as 
dozers, graders, and land levelers, 
now adds to drainage efficiency. 
Altogether, the modern bedding 
system has better outlet construc- 
tion and uniformly engineered 
grades that move surplus water 
steadily from the most remote 
bed to the point of disposal. 

Here are some good rules of 
thumb that U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service specialists like to 
point out to farmers planning 
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on surface drainage: (1) Look 
for a good, safe, and adequate 
outlet. (2) Obtain a plan to 
provide proper grade and capa- 
city, to cut off upland water 
whenever possible, and to move 
water promptly to the outlet 
without ponding or too much 
soaking. In other words, demand 
a well-engineered job. (3) Get 
a system that fits the farming 
operation, the machinery, the en- 
terprise. (4) Tie drainage into 
the entire conservation plan. In 
short, get better land use as well 
as water use out of the system. 
Have it check erosion, as well 
as provide drainage. (5) Be sure 
the investment offers reasonable 
returns. (6) Do not let initial 
cost figures put the plan to flight. 
(7) Plan on giving regular main- 
tenance to the drainage system. 
Remove silt and debris promptly 
after heavy rains so that drains 
give continuous top performance. 








Systematic Insecticide Controls Insects 


Texas entomologists report that cotton grown from seed treated 
with a new systematic insecticide has been protected against thrips, 
aphids, spider mites and leaf miners for four to six weeks from date 
of planting. A systematic insecticide is one that can be taken up by 
plants and translocated to all its parts. 

Advantages of the systematic insecticide are four to six weeks 
protection against certain insects, and elimination of the first two 
poison applications by spraying or dusting. Adverse weather con- 
ditions cannot destroy the effectiveness of the poison in the plants. 
Loss of time from transportation of seed, and three dollars per acre 
as compared to two dollars when dusting or spraying is employed, 
offer some disadvantage. —Texas A. & M. College 








His Management Makes the Most 
of Every Acre 





SSS WSS 
HE STATE of Oregon grants 
no “Master Farmer” degree. 

If it did, there is one logical can- 

didate, Otto Bohnert of Central 

Point, down near the California 

line. 

Here’s one example of why he 
holds that rank. In 1953 he was 
allotted one pound of the new 
and glamorous turf grass, Merion 
bluegrass. He paid $15 for it, 
a fancy price; 14 months later 
he sold $29,400 worth of seed 
grown from that single pound. 

He did this by seeding half of 
the pound in flats such as nur- 
serymen use, then painstakingly 
transplanted the young seedlings 
to a 10-acre field, one foot apart, 
in 40-inch rows. The following 
year, that field turned off 840 
pounds of “foundation” seed to 
the acre and Bohnert sold it for 
$3.50 a pound. 


Other farmers got small 


An outstanding example of good farm 
management on a 200 acre 


Northwest farm... 


Condensed from Farm Management 


W. B. Tucker and E. R. Jackman 


amounts of the precious “breed- 
ers seed” in 1953, but no one else 
thought of stretching it by hand 
planting. Bohnert’s returns in 
1955 were equally good on an 
increased acreage. 


14 Crops — 200 Acres 


What makes Bohnert more re- 
markable is that he carried on 





Every man has two educa- 
tions—that which is given to 
him and, the other, that 
which he gives himself .. . 
Indeed, all that is most 
worthy in a man he must 
work out and conquer for 
himself. It is that which con- 
stitutes our real and best 
nourishment. 








this kind of intensive production 
with 14 crops on a 200-acre farm. 
This breakdown of his 1955 acre- 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles, California 
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ages and yields tells the story: 


Crop Acres Yield 
Merion bluegrass. .66.5 500 Ibs. 
Alfalfa hay ....... 26 6 tons 
WE wxeccessex 18 40 bu. 
Strawberries ; 

(Northwest) ...15 8 tons 


Onions (Sweet 
Spanish-Danvers 


Oe sxeavees 600 sacks 
(100 Ibs.) 

Alfalfa seed 

(Talent) ...... 14 307 Ibs. 
Birdsfoot trefoil 

seed (Granger 

reer 200 Ibs. 
Sugar beet seed..10 4000 Ibs. 
Pennlawn fescue 

ST. secuewees 3. new seeding 
Polycross bent- 

grass seed ..... 15 new planting 
English walnuts ... 8 1100 Ibs. 
PGEED ecceceose 5 new planting 
Pear seedling 

rootstocks ..... 1 3500 trees 
Early potatoes 

(Kennebeck & 

Pontiac) ...... 7 400 sacks 


Notice the range of crops: six 
seed crops, hay, cereal grain, 
fruits and nuts, row crops and 
berries. And notice the yields: 
400 sacks of potatoes, 4,000 
pounds of sugar beet seed, 6 tons 
of hay. 

What kind of a farm is this, 
and what kind of a farmer? 

Not what you might think, on 
Bohnert’s land is 
low in available phosphate, low 
in potash, low in lime. Bohnert 
has no college education, didn’t 
even go through high school. He 
started with little or nothing; to 
put himself throught the last of 


either point. 
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his school years he raised rhu- 
barb. 


Takes Chances 


But he has these things: a 
feverish urge to do all things 
well; eyes that see; a mind that 
records; great mechanical ability, 
and a willingness to take a chance 
on anything new. The crop list 
illustrates the point: Polycross 
bent, so new it isn’t yet on the 
market; Pennlawn fescue, only a 
handful on the market; Granger 
lotus, not on the market in quan- 
tity, and the high yielding hybrid 
onion, a recent development. 

Otto has, for years, been at 
the top of his profession. He 
never hesitates to tell anyone 
about his farming methods and 
how he gets his high yields. He 
experiments endlessly, tries every- 
thing, and tells what he learns 
to anyone who asks for it. “Aren’t 
you afraid others will adopt your 
methods and pull down prices in 
your market?” To this question, 
Bohnert replies, “By then I'll be 
growing something else.” 

There is a good story in every 
crop he grows. But just because 
it is so new, let’s take the Poly- 
cross bent. 

Smooth, velvety putting greens 
are the ambition and despair of 
the thousands of golfers who 
serve on greens committees from 
Maine to California. The bent- 
grasses used for putting greens 
are problem grasses; they will not 
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come true from seed. They are 
all cross-pollinized and hence are 
hybrids; this makes it hard to 
produce seed that will make 
good, uniform greens. 

Dr. H. B. Musser at Penn State 
has worked for years trying to 
get a bent that wouldn’t break up 
into all kinds of bents if grown 
from seed. Finally he took one 
of the leaves from the corn breed- 
ers’ book. He developed three 
bents that would cross and that 
were so nearly of the same ori- 
gin that the resulting seed grew 
into uniform plants. But this 
seed cannot be used for seed pro- 
duction, or the old buried traits 
show up again. So this bentgrass 
must be regrown in a series of 
three rows, a row devoted to 
each of the original plants. 

Of course, this means the am- 
bitious seed grower doesn’t buy 
seed; he must buy plants in gal- 
lon cans, each one coming from 
a separate plant. This presented 
the kind of challenge that Boh- 
nert enjoys, and he became one 
of the first to produce the new 
seed. 

Starting with three one-gallon 
containers in March of 1955, 
Bohnert increased them in the 
greenhouse by stem and root di- 
vision. Then he transplanted the 
plants by hand into a one-acre 
nursery plot in April and May. 
In June, after the strawberries 
were harvested and the 15-acre 
field plowed and prepared, he 


dug Polycross plants from the 
nursery, divided the clumps and 
transplanted them into the seed 
field, using a machine he devel- 
oped for this purpose. 


A similar technique, incident- 
ally, was followed in increasing 
his acreage of Merion bluegrass. 
He used only half his one-pound 
supply for planting in flats; the 
other half-pound was seeded by 
conventional methods in a half- 
acre nursery. From this he’s taken 
plants to expand the Merion 
acreage. 

With all his ability and his im- 
posing record, Bohnert is quiet 
and unassuming. At farm meet- 





The United States’ per ca- 
pita consumption of milk is 
lower than the amount used 
per person in several other 
countries. As a group, wo- 
men are the lowest milk con- 
sumers. Older women use 
less milk than younger wo- 
men, although their need for 
milk is just as great. 








ings he is eager to hear of new 
developments and asks keen ques- 
tions but never gives an opinion 
unless he is asked. Even then he 
offers it with a hesitant air as 
though what he is saying isn’t 
worth very much. 

But people who know what 
he’s done listen carefully to his 
advice. 
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How You Can Use U.S.D.A. Estimates 


ARGE chunks of the budgets 

of big corporations each year 
are earmarked for salaries and 
expenses of statisticians and econ- 
omists. 


In business conference, their 
production goals and estimates 
receive the utmost attention and 
everything is built around them. 

Farmers too have a large staff 
of statisticians and economists 
working for them. And, in the 
current cost-price squeeze in agri- 
cultural production, it behooves 
farmers to take every advantage 
of this information in planning 
production and marketing sched- 
ules. 


These statisticians and econo- 
mists, located in each of the 48 
states, keep in constant touch 
with what farm production is 
under way. They report on prices, 
quantity and quality, as well as 
how crops and livestock actually 
are doing. 


Farmers Are Reporters 


They do this from information 
from thousands of farmers, deal- 


Get on the list to receive U. S. Crop Estimates. 
They're free, but can be mighty valuable . . . 


Condensed from The Kentucky Farmer 


ers and others serving as “crop 
reporters.” 


After receiving this informa- 
tion from the “grass roots” they 
analyze it, and do a little field 
inspection on their own. Com- 
bining all of it, they arrive at 
production totals which they pub- 
lish and which are available to 
anyone for the asking. 


The statisticians gather infor- 
mation on everything from live- 
stock to tung nuts and pepper- 
mint, depending on production 
in the individual states. 

This information is studied by 
the economists in Washington 
who use it as the basis to report 
farmers’ intentions with regard to 
future production along with the 
market and price outlook in what 
they call “situation reports.” 


From no other place can a 
farmer secure such valuable in- 
formation. Reports have been 
amazingly accurate most of the 
time. Most agricultural colleges 
and experiment services use them 
as a basis for farm outlook re- 
ports and other economic studies. 


Reprinted by permission from The Kentucky Farmer, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Although much of the informa- 
tion is published and broadcast, 
farmers need not rely on that 
source entirely but can get the 
information directly from the de- 
partment simply by writing and 
requesting it. 

In addition, each summer, 
weather forecasts and crop con- 
dition reports are issued weekly 
by the state statisticians’ offices. 
Because of this, the statisticians 
usually are among the first to 
spot areas of trouble like 
droughts, floods, insect invasions 
and other farming hazards. 


Services Not New 


Despite the fact that so many 
farmers are not now taking ad- 
vantage of this service, it is by 
no means a new one. The service 
was first established under Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln in 1862. 


A visitor to the U.S.D.A.’s of- 
fice in Washington on the days 
when the figures on the nation’s 
estimated production of wheat, 
corn, soybeans and a few other 
crops are released by the crop 
estimates board would think from 
the number of armed guards that 
Hydrogen bomb secrets or Fort 
Knox’s gold were inside. Report- 
ers swarm all over the place un- 
til the exact moment of release. 

This dramatic little scene is 
repeated many times a year but 
it is done to prevent speculators 


from getting an unfair advan- 
tage. 

Like giant corporations each 
individual farmer needs to know 
what his competitors are doing 
so that he can plan his opera- 
tions accordingly. The U.S.D.A. 
serves this need of farmers and 
no farmer should be without it. 





Consider the shrunken dol- 
lar, a fraction of what it was. 
lt won't do the work it used 
to, but then, after all who 
does? 





These estimates and outlook 
reports should be the basis of all 
farm planning and if you are not 
now getting them. simply write 
the statisticians in your state and 
ask to be put on their free crop 
estimates mailing list. 


Some farmers like to serve as 
crop reporters, and are urged to 
do so to make the service even 
more accurate. 


To receive the crop estimates 
report or to serve as a reporter, 
ask your County Agent for the 
address of your state office. Or, 
simply address your letter to: 
The State Director of Agricul- 
ture at your state capitol, and 
ask that your request be referred 
to the Federal Agricultural Sta- 
tistician. 

For the situation reports write 
the U.S.D.A. Office of Informa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 








Ray Baxter’s Cattle Feeding Program 


The record of a successful Nebraska 
cattle-feeder who operates on a 
large scale... 


\- 











HE telephone is a mighty 

handy instrument in Ray 
Baxter’s cattle feeding operations, 
for most of his buying and selling 
are conducted over the wire. 

One minute Ray might well be 
talking from his Hall County, 
Nebraska farm to Big Spring, 
Texas; the next to Billings, Mon- 
tana. He has commission men lo- 
cated throughout the western 
and southern cow country. 

But being a telephone “execu- 
tive” is only part of his job. 
Come feeding time, callers will 
find Ray in the feed lots with 
his two sons and their three hired 
men. The Baxters feed between 
1,500 and 2,000 head of cattle 
the year around, buying and sell- 
ing every week. The cattle are 
in 10 different feed lots and are 
efficiently “dined” in three hours 
with the use of two power feed 
wagons. 

Each yard which is equipped 
with feed bunks and lanes and 
gates leading to sorting alleys is 
fed individually and a feed sheet 
is kept on all 10 yards. The feed 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Dick Coffey 


is weighed by an overhead scale 
in Baxter’s 40,000 bushel elevator. 
Feeding Program 

Ray aims to buy heifers weigh- 
ing from 600 to 650 pounds, and 
steers from 700 to 900 pounds. 
He starts his new cattle on about 
10 pounds of silage, four pounds 
of alfalfa pellets and one pound 
of supplement. He feeds steers 
about five pounds of corn, and 
heifers, three pounds of corn. The 
shelled corn is ground with a steel 
cut roller mill. He keeps crowd- 
ing more corn to the cattle. 
When they are on full feed which 
takes between two and _ three 
weeks, depending upon the cattle, 
the average steer eats between 
20 and 22 pounds of corn; the 
average heifer, between 18 and 
20 pounds of corn. 

Ray adds more ground alfalfa 
when they are on full feed, de- 
creases the alfalfa pellets two 
pounds per day and decreases sil- 
age. After the cattle have been 
on full feed for 60 days, he elim- 
inates silage entirely. 

Baxter feeds stilbestrol and be- 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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lieves that it is the only thing that 
has helped save the cattle feeder 
this year. He uses 10 milligrams 
per pound in his supplement so 
the cattle will get the maximum 
amount. The results have been 
very favorable. He has been get- 





Texas rancher, Bascom 
Munson, caught 132 buzzards 
in a demonstration trap at 
one time. Texas buzzards po- 
lute drinking water and grass, 
peck the eyes of baby calves 
sometimes killing and eating 
them and may even attack a 
weak mother cow. 





ting additional gains of one- 
quarter to one-half pounds per 
days, resulting in a cut of from 
$1 to $2 per hundred in feed 
costs. Soybean, linseed and cot- 
ton seed are also in the supple- 
ment. 

During the summer, Ray feeds 
about 500 head of cattle on pas- 
ture—brome, alfalfa and native 
grasses. At the same time, the 
herd is on full feed of grain with 
less hay, and no alfalfa pellets. 
Otherwise, they are on the same 
ration as feed-lot cattle when on 


full feed. 
Marketing Time 


He figures his average feeding 
period at 120 to 150 days, selling 
his heifers at 900 to 1,000 pounds, 
and his steers at 1,100 to 1,200 


pounds. Ray weighs all cattle 
that come in and go out, and 
keeps scale tickets on all cattle 
as well as grain bought. These 
serve mainly as records for pro- 
tection and accuracy. His feed 
yards are equipped with a 100,- 
000-pound scale with a 45-foot 
platform. 

The Baxters have three grain 
and hay trucks with hydraulic 
dumps and one large 39-foot 
semi-truck to haul cattle. They 
haul most of their cattle them- 
selves, and market in Omaha, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph. 

Besides their cattle feeding op- 
erations, they raise 150 acres of 
alfalfa and 100 acres of irrigated 
corn. They have 150 acres of pas- 
ture. Although last year’s alfalfa 





Ad in a midwestern news- 
paper: "Four-Poster Bed, 101 
years old with springs. Per- 
fect for antique lover.” 





crop was poor due to drouth con- 
ditions, the corn made 70 bushels 
per acre as a result of Ray’s 
ditch irrigation system. The wa- 
ter is supplied by two wells. The 
corn was fertilized with 100 
pounds of starter fertilizer (10- 
36-0 )when it was planted. And 
just before Ray began irrigating, 
he applied 32% nitrogen at 150 
pounds per acre. He also runs 
cattle in the corn fields during 
the winter. 
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Behind That “New Look” 


In Fertilizers 





HINGS are happening in the 

field of fertilizers. This in- 
cludes usage, nature of fertil- 
izers themselves, merchandising, 
and handling from plant to farm. 
Any prediction as to how far 
some of these trends will go is at 
best a guess. Let’s take a look 
at some of the things that are 
taking place: 


Granular Complete 


This is the most rapidly mov- 
ing change in the industry. Farm- 
ers have used granular or pelleted 
materials for years, but only re- 
cently has there been much ac- 
tivity in the mixed goods industry. 
With granulation will go an in- 
crease in concentration. 


In granulation the convention- 
al conditioning agent, which con- 
tains little if any plant food, is 
not wanted. Neither is filler, 
whether sand or limestone. Leav- 
ing out conditioners and fillers 


Many changes have occurred in fertilizers and 
their application. Many more are coming . . . 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


George H. Serviss 


thus automatically steps up con- 
centration and results in some 
material cost savings that offset 
part of the extra manufacturing 
cost. Somewhat higher ammoni- 
ation rates are used. This results 
in further savings and is also 
desirable in obtaining good gran- 
ulation. 

Granular high analysis fertilizers 
are being produced by several 
manufacturers. | Agronomically, 
the granulars are fully as effec- 
tive as powdered fertilizers. On 
soils having a high fixing capacity 
for phosphorus we believe they 
are somewhat superior. That’s 
because phosphorus fixation is 
slowed down by having it in a 
granule; thus high availability is 
retained longer. 

In considering how high to go 
in concentration of a given ratio 
of granular materials, ease of 
manufacturing must be consid- 
ered as well as material costs. 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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With conventional materials the 
10-10-10 could become a 12-12- 
12. One method involving the 
use of nitric acid results in a 
14-14-14. A logical step-up for 
an 8-16-8 is 10-20-10. 

A 10-10-10 granular can be 
made with all the phosphoric 
acid coming from ordinary super- 
phosphate, whereas with powder- 
ed 10-10-10, considerable triple 
superphosphate is necessary. New 
materials and new processes 
could change the picture. 


Liquid Nitrogen 


There are many types now on 
the market and perhaps more to 
come. We include anhydrous 
ammonia in this classification 
since it is a liquid when kept 
under pressure. Since solid nitro- 
gen materials with few excep- 
tions are made from liquids, we 
expect to see liquid nitrogen re- 
main cheaper than solids, hence 
used increasingly more. 

I do not expect liquids to run 
solids out of the picture since 
there are many places where sol- 
ids fit. The farmer now has and 
will continue to have a wide 
choice of nitrogen materials. 


One of the interesting things 
in the development of anhydrous 
ammonia for agricultural use has 
been the bypassing of the con- 
ventional fertilizer industry. 
Whether this will continue or 
swing back we are not sure, but 
taking the country as a whole, 
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we expect to see a partial swing 
back. 

Few mixed fertilizer manu- 
facturers or distributors were in- 
terested in the distribution of an- 
hydrous ammonia or nitrogen so- 
lution at the start. For one rea- 
son or another oil companies, gas 
compani¢s, and numerous feed 
dealers took on one or both. Now 
many of these are expanding by 
going into complete fertilizers and 
many old-time companies are be- 
coming interested in anhydrous 
ammonia or solutions. 

Liquid Complete 

This is the newest wrinkle in 
the field of fertilizer manufac- 
ture and about the most difficult 
to figure for the future. I be- 
lieve liquid complete ratios are 
here to stay, but will take a long 
time to make an appreciable dent 
in the use of fertilizers. The 
greatest growth has been in Cali- 
fornia where they are a “natural” 
because of the ease of applying 
them in irrigation water. 


The only material needed for 
the manufacture of liquid com- 
plete fertilizer that is not used in 
dry is liquid phosphoric acid. 
Phosphorus in this form costs sub- 
stantially more than in super- 
phosphate. There is little reason 
to believe that liquid has any 
agronomic advantage over dry. 

The answer to the future use 
of liquid appears to rest with the 
farmer. He may prefer to pump 
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fertilizer rather than handle bags. 
One drawback is the limit on 
concentration because of the 
plant foods turning into crystals 
at temperatures below 65 degrees. 

It is entirely possible that some 
technological development may 
come along that will make pos- 
sible some increased concentra- 
tion in liquid complete fertilizers 
and thus decrease the “salting 
out” problem. But it is doubtful 
if concentrations can ever go as 
high as dry materials. 


Bulk Fertilizer 


It costs money to put fertilizer 
in bags. In paper the cost is in 
the vicinity of $3. Few farmers 
have any use for these paper bags 
after they are emptied. This rep- 
resents a substantial saving if the 
farmer has the equipment to 
handle bulk fertilizer. Farmers 
may also buy fertilizer spread for 
about the same cost as delivered 
in bags. In certain areas this 
has grown to represent a sub- 
stantial part of the tonnage. 

Because of the nature of the 
fertilizer business—the big spring 
peak and the slack for most 
months of the year—there is a 
limit as to how far this can go. 
It is doubtful if industry can af- 
ford to own enough spreading 
trucks to care for the peak de- 
mand and have them sit idle for 
most of the year. 


Direct to Farm 


A large part of the fertilizer 


used today moves from the point 
of manufacture direct to the 
farm. This by-passes local retail 
facilities to a greater or less ex- 
tent. In many instances there is 
a complete by-pass. 


Where fertilizer is bulk spread 
by trucks, the supplier delivers 
and spreads it. Many farmers, 
though, are now hauling their 
own bulk for use in their own 
spreading equipment. 

The farmer getting a _ truck 
load of a given quantity auto- 
matically becomes a dealer. If 
this continues, nearly all farmers 
will become dealers and then 
some new name for dealer will 
be found and the cycle will start 
over again. In my opinion, the 
local dealer serves a useful func- 
tion. If he should be eliminated, 
the manufacturer will have to 
put more salesmen on the road 
and the result cost-wise will be 
about the same. 


Soil Testing 


Within the next few years soil 
testing appears certain to have 
a terrific impact on fertilizer 
usage and practices. Few farm- 
ers will use fertilizer without a 
complete soil test. Some of the 
more popular present day analy- 
ses, such as 4-12-4 and 4-12-8, 
are likely to go by the boards. 
Some new ones will appear. 

The fertilizer use season in the 
North is short. This means a tre- 
mendous investment for storage 
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and adds to the cost of fertilizer. tilizers on Northeastern farms. 
If agronomists can find ways for Little trouble occurs if they are 
the farmer to profitably use fer- well cured and properly formu- 
tilizer on a more even basis lated. There is always the pos- 
sibility of finding better condi- 
tioning additives. Granular fer- 
tilizers are a natural for off-sea- 
son farm storage. 





The common belief that 
timber should be cut when 
the sap is down is not sup- 


ported by fact. There is prac- High nitrogen grades such as 
tically no difference in mois- 10-10-10 will be about $1 a ton 
ture content of green wood cheaper in 1956 than 1955. The 
in winter and summer. difference will be much less on 


lower analysis grades. Some var- 
iation always occurs from place 
to place due to costs of materials 
delivered. 





throughout the year, it will help 
to keep costs down. At present, 


grassland fertilization offers most 
promise of benefit to all. Whatever the future may hold 


for the fertilizer industry, you can 

Off-Season Use be sure only of one thing: it will 

There is already substantial off- be as different 10 years hence 
season storage of powdered fer- as day from night. 





Cattle Numbers Continued Up In 1955 


Cattle numbers crept up 1 per cent during the past year. The 
increase, though small, came as a surprise, since farm statisticians 
believed the large slaughter in 1955 had checked the climb in num- 
bers that began back in 1950. With cattle numbers at another new 
high, we can expect beef production in 1956 to equal or exceed the 
record output of 1955. 

Cattle numbers in the United States tend to run in waves or 
cycles. Farmers build up their herds for 5 to 10 years and then sell 
off. Beef production is low during the build-up years; then it in- 
creases sharply when farmers increase their sales of cattle. 

The present build-up of cattle numbers began in 1949. At the 
beginning of that year, farmers and ranchers had only 76,830,000 
cattle and calves. During the seven years since then, farmers have 
increased their herds by 21 million head, or 27 per cent. 
—Farmer’s Outlook Letter 














French Alfalfas Look Good 


ee Newly introduced varieties, now 
' = under test, have made a good 
showing .. . 





Condensed from 
New Jersey Agriculture 


H. Russell Stanton, Agricultural Extension Service 


WO newcomer alfalfas from planted a variety named Grimm, 
France named DuPuits and which had an average yield rec- 
Socheville may some day join ord in last summers’ trials of 
with Yankee partners to put ex- 3.77 tons. Atlantic, of Course, 
tra money into the pockets of as just about put Grimm out of 
American farmers the picture because of its ability 


; ; , as a far superior producer. 

DuPuits and Socheville made P P 

: : As tests go on, DuPuits and 
yields that surprised farm crop , , 
, Socheville may prove to have 
researchers in alfalfa trials last , < 
; ‘ other worthwhile characteristics 
summer. They were in a class > aie bo 

: besides yielding ability. On the 
with Atlantic, the Jersey-bred va- 
: : other hand, they may not be able 
riety, and Vernal, a Wisconsin : : ; 
to thrive in the country’s ex- 
research product. ' , ; 
tremes of climate. Only time will 

The imports had a slight edge tell, and sO researchers are pre- 
on the widely-planted American pared to go ahead with tests of 
varieties, but hardly enough to persistence over a period of sev- 
make any real difference. Du- eral years. 
Puits yielded 4.56 tons to the When the final results are in, 
acre, while Socheville, 4.29 tons. they will know if DuPuits and 
Atlantic and Vernal were equal  Socheville 
in their yield, each producing team. 
+.39 tons. 


can make the first 


The summary of the tests came 

Differences among the four va-__in a recent report of two Rutgers 
rieties were not nearly as signifi- farm crop scientists, Dr. Warren 
cant. as the considerably better R. Battle, research specialist, and 
performance of each of them in William Jurgelsky, Jr., research 
comparison with older varieties. fellow. Their figures were based 
For example, farmers for years on tests made on plots at New 


Reprinted from New Jersey Agriculture, Rutgers, New Jersey 
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Brunswick, Califon, and Harris- 
onville. 


Some varieties performed bet- 
ter in one location than another, 
but drawing data together for 
Central, North and South Jersey 
provides a picture of performance 
for the state as a whole. 


These alfalfa variety tests spot- 
light the cooperative nature of 
scientific research, among both 
nations and states. The New 
Jersey trials are part of a national 
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alfalfa improvement plan. Crops 
scientists in seven other eastern 
states are studying the same va- 
rieties, and their reports will be 
analyzed and combined as part 
of the general plan to discover 
outstanding varieties especially 
adapted to the humid East. 
Methods of seeding, harvest- 
ing, and other details were stand- 
ardized for greater accuracy, so 
that figures can be brought to- 
gether in an annual report of the 
Uniform Alfalfa Nurseries. 











CLEAN WHEAT RULES TO GET TOUGHER 


The Food and Drug Admin. will tighten sanitary requirements on 
wheat beginning next July, according to entomologist T. R. Robb. 

Cars of wheat, under the stiffer rules, will be condemned if they 
test: (1) one or more rodent pellets per pint of wheat (liquid meas- 
ure), or (2) 1 per cent or more of insect-damaged kernels. The 
new rules go into effect July 1, 1956, the beginning of the crop year. 

Sanitary rules used since last January condemned wheat if it 
contained 2 or more rodent pellets per pint or 2 per cent or more 
insect-damaged kernels. In spot-checking 3754 cars of wheat be- 
tween January and July 31, 1955, inspectors found 29 over the 
limits on rodent filth and three with 2 per cent or more insect- 
damaged kernels. 

The tightening of rules came from examination of this year’s 
program. George P. Larrick, Food and Drug Commissioner, said 
the program so far has improved “handling and storage of wheat 
to prevent contamination.” 

“However, experience acquired during the past six months,” he 
said, “shows that the levels of judgment should be tightened if the 
program is to continue to be effective in promoting increased clean- 
liness in the Nation’s food supply.” 

Larrick warned that the new rules do not apply to (1) delib- 
erate mixing of filthy wheat with clean grain in an attempt to di- 
lute contamination or (2) to wheat contaminated as a result of con- 
tinued insanitary storage conditions. Such practices are automatic 
violations. University of Wyoming 
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Alfalfa Weevil Invades the North East 





HE alfalfa weevil first ap- 

peared near Salt Lake, Utah, 
in 1904 and spread rapidly to 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. 


Eastern growers felt secure, be- 
lieving the insect to be a pest 
of the arid West. 


1952, the weevil suddenly ap- 
peared near Belaire, Maryland, 
and scouting showed it to be pres- 
ent in Delaware, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey as well. 
By 1953, the insect had become 
widespread at an alarming rate 
in those states and was begin- 
ning to cause serious injury to 
alfalfa. The insect is now known 
to be present in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina 
and New York. This year in cer- 
tain parts of Delaware, Virginia 
and Maryland, no alfalfa could 
be grown unless preventive meas- 
ures were taken to control the in- 
sects. 


However, in 


The dread alfalfa weevil has spread from 
the West Coast, but may be held in check 
if proper measures are taken... 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


George Gyrisco 


Nature of the Injury 


Both the adults and larvae 
feed on the top leaves, buds, and 


young shoots. The leaves are 


skeletonized and severely dam- 
aged. The injured leaves dry up, 
leaving only the larger stalks, and 
giving the field a greyish white 
cast much like that caused by a 


severe frost in early fall. Young 
shoots on the second crop are 
often completely destroyed. In- 
jury may be so moderate that 
there is only a slight loss in yield 
and feeding value, but on the 
other hand, it may be so great 
that little to no hay can be har- 
vested. 


The weevils have been record- 
ed feeding on alfalfa, vetch, alsike 
clover, birdsfoot trefoil, red clov- 
er, crimson clover, white clover, 
yellow and white sweet clover, 
cabbage, potato, and raspberry. 
Although the insect will feed on 
a rather wide range of host 
plants, alfalfa seems to be the 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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only one that is severely de- 


stroyed. 
Life History 


The weevil overwinters in the 
adult stage, but under eastern 
conditions may pass the winter 
in the larval or even the egg 
stage. In early spring the weevil 
comes out of hibernation and, 
after a period of feeding on the 
new alfalfa growth, begins to lay 
eggs. The yellow eggs are laid 
inside of old stubble and grow- 
ing stems in small clusters of 3 
to 30 or more. In a week or two 
the eggs hatch into tiny yellow 
larvae with shining black heads. 
These larvae begin feeding on the 
tender buds and upper leaves of 
the plants. The larvae continues 
to feed, and molts 3 times be- 
fore it is mature in about 4 weeks. 
When it is full-grown the larvae 
is nearly a half inch long. It has 
a black head and a green body 
with a wide stripe and two fine 
white stripes down the middle of 
its back. The fully grown larva 
spins a loose brownish white co- 
coon usually on the plant, though 
in the west it spins its cocoon 
on the ground. Within the co- 
coon, it pupates, or passes 
through an inactive resting stage, 
before it emerges as an adult. 


The adult is a robust, brown 
snout beetle about % inch long 
with a dark brown stripe extend- 
ing along its head, thorax, and 
At first the weevils are 


hack. 
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rather tan in color, but later 
change to dark brown or nearly 
black. 

In the West there is only one 
generation a year but here in the 
East there is believed to be a 
partial second or even a third 
generation a year. 


Control of Weevil 


In the West, the alfalfa weevil 
has been held in check to some 
extent by a small black wasp 
which lays its eggs in the larvae 
of the weevil. Under ideal con- 
ditions, these wasps can kill up 
to 90 per cent of the larvae of 
the alfalfa weevil. These parasites 
have been released in the East 
by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, but so far only 
a few parasitized weevil larvae 
have been recovered. Also, a 
fungous disease of the weevils has 
given some control in the East 
but only on a very limited scale. 

If alfalfa is to be grown in 
areas of serious infestations, ap- 
plications of insecticides will have 
to be used to protect the grow- 
ing crop. Early tests by the 
USDA and some states indicate 
that western control measures are 
not applicable in the East. How- 
ever, one or more applications 
of endrin or heptachlor, applied 
early or up until the crop is 
nearly half grown, have given 
good crop protection. The same 
applications will also control 
spittlebugs present at that time. 




















AN YOU tell good hay from 

poor hay? That’s not as silly 
a question as it sounds—it some- 
times stumps the experts when 
the only clue is how the hay looks 
after harvest. 


You’re liable to make a bad 
guess when you just rely on how 
green the hay is. Alfalfa that’s 
cut in the early bloom stage and 
rain damaged, for instance, usu- 
ally is better than green hay that 
was harvested in full bloom with- 
out rain damage —even if it’s 
from the same field. 


And you might think old bossy 
is off her rocker when she passes 
up the green stuff for the brown, 
weathered hay. But she’s some- 
times a better judge of quality 
and feeding value than her own- 
er. 

A group of 14 Michigan State 
University staff members found 
out how deceiving hay can be 
when they judged some samples 
recently. And they knew the har- 


What Is Good Hay? 


Even the experts tend to overrate poor hay 
and underrate good hay... 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Carl Orr, Michigan State University 


vest date and the amount of rain 
that hit the samples. They placed 
the medium quality hay okay 
but most of them overrated the 
poor hay and underrated the top 
quality forage. 


Bossy Can't Read 


Their judgments were pitted 
against a chemical analysis in 
the laboratory, probably the best 
way to tell what the quality hay 
is. This scientific method isn’t 
always right either. Some forages 
that are judged excellent quality 
in the lab are shunned by bossy or 
she won’t produce milk like she 
should if she has to eat the stuff. 
That was shown in feeding trials 
at the experiment station. 

Of course there are ways a 
farmer can be something of an 
expert in judging how much val- 
ue there is in different forage 
crops. But he needs to know 
these facts: 

The kinds of forages in the 
stand, the date of harvest and 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Michigan 
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the harvesting and storage meth- 
ods used. 

If a farmer wants to improve 
the quality of his forage it may 
be important to change the kinds 
and proportion of legumes and 
grasses in the stand. 

A stand high in alfalfa usually 
makes better quality forage than 
one high in grasses. Grasses like 
brome, timothy—and quackgrass 
—usually mature quicker than 
legumes. And they’re woody and 
low in protein early in the grow- 
ing season. 

In fact, a ton of alfalfa hay 
harvested at the same date as a 
ton of bromegrass has almost 
twice as much digestible protein. 


Other things, of course, are 
important, too. A study of 172 
dairy farms in south central 
Michigan showed that 20 farmers 
who had the best alfalfa-brome 
stands used a lot more fertilizer 
both at seeding time and as a 
top dressing. Farmers with the 
poor stands used _ substantial 
amounts of fertilizer, however. 

And a higher percentage of the 
farmers with good stands were 
testing their soil for lime and 


were supplying lime  oftener. 
Many farmers with the poorest 
stands pastured their alfalfa- 


brome fields in September. That, 
of course, didn’t let the roots 
build up a reserve of food for 
winter. So the stand suffered. 

Alfalfa-brome stands that were 
4 or more years old, were gen- 
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erally low in legumes and rated 
medium or poor quality. 


Date of Harvest Important 


In the study, date of harvest 
showed up as mighty important 
in quality. Forages cut early— 
by June 20th—in south central 
Michigan are usually high in 
protein regardless of whether 
they consist largely of grasses or 
legumes. They often test better 
than 20 per cent crude protein. 
It’s hard on alfalfa-brome to 
cut it earlier than June 20th. 


But the range in the crude pro- 
tein content of excellent stands 
of alfalfa-brome ranged from a 
high of 22 per cent when har- 
vested in early June to 13 or 14 
per cent in mid-July. 

One of the biggest bugaboos 
in getting good quality hay in 
Michigan is rain. You can ex- 
pect only a couple of days in a 
row with no rain in the last 2 
weeks of June. So the operations 
have to be quickies when you 
consider that 15 to 20 hours of 
sunshine are needed to field-cure 
hay for loading or baling. That’s 
where a field crusher comes in 
handy . . . it'll reduce the need- 
ed sunshine to 8 or 10 hours. 

That, of course, points up the 
advantage of silage. A U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 5-year 
study showed that field cured 
hay hdd to lay as long as 109 
hours after mowing when it was 
rained on. And when the grass 
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silage method was used the jnter- 
val between cutting and storage 
was as low as 8 hours. 

Almost one-half of the protein 
was lost during harvest and in 
storage when rain damaged the 
field-cured hay. The losses were 
reduced to less than 25 per cent 
when the hay was dried in the 
barn, and to 18 per cent when 
the alfalfa was harvested as grass 
silage or dehydrated hay. 

Research showed that the cost 
of feed to produce 100 pounds 
of milk can be cut by as much 
as 25 per cent on the average 
dairy farm by improving the 
quality of the forage, then feed- 
ing more forage and less grain 
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and supplement. 

So, from these studies it looks 
as though a farmer who wants 
to improve his forage could do 
best by: 

1. Using a pasture mixture 
high in alfalfa. 

2. Plowing under alfalfa after 
3 years. 

3. Harvesting hay a little ear- 
lier, when there’s a sprinkling of 
bloom. 

4. Aiming for high yields of 
hay and pasture by making sure 
the land gets enough lime and 
fertilizer. 

5. Avoiding late harvest of al- 
falfa unless the field is to be 
plowed under the next year. 





Tenants Hit By Farm Price Drop 


Many farm tenants have been hard hit by the drop in farm prices. 
This is true especially of those former tenants who have started 


such high levels. 


farm products. 





farming for themselves in recent years since farm costs have reached 


Some landowners who paid high prices for land and assumed 
heavy mortgages also have been badly hurt by the lower prices for 


The situation is similar to that of the early ’30s, but there are 
differences. While the net farm income for the United States has 


dropped about three billion dollars in the past three years—to less 






heavy obligations to meet. 








than 11 billion dollars in 1955—conditions in the ’30s were much 
worse. Some of us have forgotten that total annual net farm income 
from 1930 to 1934 averaged less than 4 billion dollars. 


The present situation is, however, serious for many farmers who 
are not well enough established to stand a poor year and who have 
—University of Illinois 





Grass and Legume Seedlings 
Can Be Saved 


Grasslands affect the income and profits on 
nearly four-fifths of the nation's farms, 
yet with no other crop is seeding 





failure so common... 


Condensed from Plant Food Review 


David F. Beard, Agricultural Administrator, 
Field Crops Research Branch USDA 


HIS year American farmers 

will spend, as usual, over 
$200,000,000 for legume and grass 
seeds to establish hay and pasture 
crops. This is twice the annual 
expenditure for fertilizers ap- 
plied directly to these crops. 
Though some of the fertilizer 
applied to other crops in the ro- 
tation obviously is intended for 
the “second table” at which the 
grasses and legumes feed, this 
disparity between seed planted 
and nutrients applied can be 
costly to grassland farmers from 
the day they seed their grasses 
and legumes. 


With no other crop is seeding 


failure accepted with so much 
complacency, and with such dis- 
astrous results from the stand- 
point of an efficient livestock and 
soil-conserving agriculture. Yet, 
grasslands affect the income and 
profit on nearly 4/5 of the Na- 
tion’s 5,382,000 farms. 


With no other major crop is 
the method of seeding as varied, 
frequently as primitive, or gener- 
ally as undependable. 


This situation is not too sur- 
prising when one considers that 
until very recently grasslands 
have been relegated to the “sec- 
ond table” in most respects. Sta- 
tistical reports on sources of farm 
income frequently are misinterp- 
reted or misapplied in a way that 
creates the impression that such 
products as wheat, cotton, soy- 
beans, corn, hogs, cattle, milk, 
poultry and eggs are the principal 
sources of agricultural wealth. 
However, about 2/3 the farm 
value of animal products, on the 
average, is the dollar value of the 
feed consumed, over 50 per cent 
of which is hay and pasture. 

With public appreciation of 
the real basis of agricultural 
wealth so far out of focus, our 
major feed resources—hay and 


Reprinted by permission from the Plant Food Review 
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pasture—which also happen to be 
our best soil- and water-conserv- 
ing and soil-building crops, have 
suffered from a sustained inade- 
quacy of research attention, in- 
cluding research on_ establish- 
ment methods. 


Even so, evidence is available 
with a dozen or so of the 125 to 
150 major grasses and legumes 
to indicate that, with adequate 
research, establishment costs can 
be reduced for most grasses and 
legumes. Annual saving in the 
seed bill of at least $50,000,000 
is possible, together with a further 
contribution through larger and 
earlier initial returns from grass- 
land crops that defies calcula- 
tion. In rotation with other crops, 
regular turning under of thrifty 
sods, as opposed to the less fre- 
quent turning of run down mea- 
dows and pastures, is another sub- 
stantial, though intangible, bene- 
fit resulting from seeding meth- 
ods that assure establishment of 
grass-legume seedings. 

Some of the more important 
causes of establishment failure, 
along with a few corrective meas- 
ures that have proved to be help- 
ful, are: 


1. Lack of moisture for ger- 
mination, seedling development 
or both. 


2. Competition of companion 
crop or other established vegeta- 
tion 


3. Improper depth of plant- 





ing—too deep or lack of cover- 
age. 

4. Lack of plant nutrients. 

5. Soil acidity or excess salt 
concentration. 

6. Improper seed bed prepara- 
tion—specifically lack of firm- 
ness. 

7. Poor quality seed. 

8. Weed competition. 

9. Formation of soil crusts after 
planting. 

10. Winter killing. 

11. Seedling diseases. 

12. Insects. 

13. Use of unadapted species, 
strains or varieties. 

14. Improper date of seeding. 

15. Mismanagement of seed- 
ling stands. 

16. Damage from herbicides. 

Some of these factors may be 
interrelated. For example, effects 
of planting too deep and soil 
crusting are so closely associated 
under some conditions that the 
major cause of difficulty cannot 
be identified. Similarly, date of 
seeding may influence the degree 
of winter killing so directly that 
either or both could be blamed 
for establishment failure. 

Basically, most grass and le- 
gume seeds are more difficult to 
plant properly than other major 
farm crops because of the small 
size of the seed. This character- 
istic not only increases the prob- 
lem of accurate metering and 
uniform flow from the seeder, 
but it also magnifies the impor- 
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tance of a fixed range in depth of 
coverage. For example, under 
normal conditions varying the 
depth of planting corn between 
1% and 2% inches has little 
effect on stands or yield. With 
the small seeded grasses and le- 
gumes a ¥ inch departure from 
the optimum depth of planting 
usually is disastrous. 
Lack of Moisture 

Lack of moisture for germina- 
tion, and early development after 
germination, frequently can be 
avoided by preparing well in ad- 
vance of seeding a finely gran- 
ulated seed bed that is firm be- 
low the level the seed is to be 
planted and that provides good 
contact with the unworked soil 
beneath. Mulches are of value 
in maintaining a moist condition 
near the soil surface where most 
kinds of grass and legume seed 
must be planted. As little as one 
ton of straw to the acre can mean 
the difference between success 
and failure! As irrigation be- 
comes increasingly available, it 
probably offers as much promise 
as any other practice in assuring 
the establishment of grass-legume 
plantings. This is particularly 
true in those areas where seed- 
ings are made at a time when 
the soil is warm, frequently dry, 
and emergence is delayed until 
it is too late for ample plant 
growth before winter. 
Competition by Companion Crops 

Competition by companion 
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crops is a frequent cause of es- 
tablishment failures in those areas 
of the country where legume-grass 
seedings are made in small grain. 
Improved grain varieties that do 
not tend to lodge so readily help 
the situation but do not always 
correct it. Lighter rates of seed- 
ing the companion grain crop, 
early grazing, clipping or using 
the crop for hay or silage re- 
duces the competition it gives 
the new seeding. Drilling addi- 
tional high phosphate fertilizer 
near the legume and grass seed 
when they are planted helps the 
new seeding compete for essen- 
tial plant nutrients. 

Seedings made in corn are haz- 
ardous at best, but chances for 
success are increased significantly 
by spacing the corn rows 60 
inches or more apart and by com- 
pleting the seeding while the 
corn is less than 24 to 30 inches 
tall. Striking differences in suc- 
cess have been observed between 
species and varieties seeded in 
corn, so considerably more ex- 
perimentation is necessary in all 
parts of the Cornbelt to deter- 
mine not only the best species 
but the best varieties and prac- 
tices for seeding in corn. As new 
grass and legume varieties are 
developed, better ones for sum- 
mer seeding in corn may be 
found. 

Depth of Planting 

Depth of planting needs far 

more attention than it receives 
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from the average planter. Most 
legume and grass plantings should 
not be more than 3% inch deep, 
and % to % inch usually is bet- 
ter. Under dry conditions, where 
there is little danger of soil crust- 
ing, and with some species, great- 
er depths are satisfactory and 
sometimes necessary. To safely 
permit deeper planting, larger 
seed size and greater seedling 
vigor are objectives of several le- 
gume and grass breeding pro- 
grams. Nordan crested wheat- 
grass is an example of a variety 
developed specifically to permit 
deeper planting. It has produced 
seed giving 80 per cent emerg- 
ence when planted 3 inches deep, 
compared with standard crested 
wheatgrass which gave only 40 
per cent. Such developments as 
this one will go a long way to- 
ward removing some of the haz- 
ard of legume-grass establishment 
inherent in small seed size. 


Lack of Plant Nutrients 

Lack of plant nutrients near 
the seed during germination and 
early growth probably leads to as 
many unsatisfactory stands and 
total failures as any other single 
cause in the cool humid part of 
the country. Enough fertilizer, 
especially phosphate, placed near 
the seed, hastens early growth and 
enables the plants to compete 
with weeds or a companion crop 
for plant nutrients, water, light 
and space. 

With soil of low fertility, only 


250 pounds per acre of a high 
phosphate complete fertilizer 
placed in a band one inch be- 
low the seed have given better 
stands and higher yields of for- 
age the first cutting than 750 
pounds per acre broadcast. In 
addition, the weed content of the 
forage was only one-fourth as 
much, indicating that weed com- 
petition was less damaging with 
fertilizer placed near the seeded 
grasses and legumes than with 
broadcast placement. 

In the same experiment at 
Beltsville, Md., 5 of the 15 com- 
binations tried were total failures, 
with weeds making up 40 per cent 
to 70 per cent of the first harvest 
and weed-free forage yields aver- 
aging only 410 pounds to the acre. 
With all of these methods the 
fertilizer or seed, or both, was 
broadcast. The six methods in- 
volving closer placement of seed 
and fertilizer gave first harvest 
yields averaging 2210 pounds of 
weed-free forage to the acre with 
a weed content ranging from a 
trace to 22 per cent. 


This work, sustained in prin- 
ciple by previous and concurrent 
work at several State experiment 
stations, supports at least three 
significant conclusions: 

1. Available plant nutrients in 
ample quantities increase the 
chance of establishing legume- 
grass seedings throughout the hu- 
mid area. 

2. Placement of applied nutri- 
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ents, especially phosphorus, in re- 
lation to the seed is frequently 
more important than the quantity 
applied in assuring establishment 
(within reasonable limits) . 


3. Fertilizer placement near the 
seed hastens early growth of the 
legumes and grasses, helps over- 
come weed competition and fre- 
quently increases the yield of the 
first harvested crop, whether for 
hay or pasture. 


Soil Acidity or Excess Salt 


Soil acidity, usually because it 
is associated with a lack of nu- 
trient calcium, magnesium, or 
both, influences the successful es- 
tablishment and growth of le- 
gumes relatively more than 
grasses. Moreover, legumes vary 
in their need for or response to 
lime. Though easily corrected, 
soil acidity is too often neglected 
and leads to legume seeding fail- 
ures. 


Excess salt is the problem 
peculiar to the arid-irrigated re- 
gion that soil acidity is to the 
humid—but less easily corrected. 
Here the best, and frequently 
only, solution is to grow grasses 
and legumes that tolerate a high 
concentration of salt and to em- 
ploy establishment techniques that 
reduce the salt hazard during es- 
tablishment, such as planting on 
sloping beds. Where a choice is 
offered, the use of the least salty 
irrigation water has proved help- 
ful in establishment and early 
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growth of alfalfa, which later 
tolerates more salt. 
Poor Quality Seed 

Poor quality seed is not the 
hazard it was 20 years ago in 
obtaining good hay and pasture 
stands. However, it is still a con- 
tributing cause of failure. Sat- 
isfactory germination alone does 
not assure strong emergence when 
seed is planted in the soil. As 
seed ages it loses vigor—some 
kinds more rapidly than others. 
Time as well as vigor of germin- 
ation may be affected. Storage 
under humid conditions hastens 
deterioration. With a need for all 
the punch that can be put be- 
hind small seeded legumes and 
grasses, plump, fresh seed should 
be used whenever possible to con- 
tribute to fast, successful estab- 
lishment. 

Weed Competition 

Weed competition sometimes 
ruins new seedings that other- 
wise would develop into good 
stands. Now selective weed con- 
trol chemicals offer some hope 
in bringing this problem under 
control. Timely seeding on a 
well-prepared firm seed _ bed, 
when there is enough moisture to 
insure quick emergence favors 
crop establishment in spite of 
weed competition. 

Band seeding, which places a 
band of fertilizer directly below 
the seed, has proved to be very 
effective in promoting rapid 
growth of the grass-legume seed- 
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lings without stimulating weed 
growth to the extent that it is 
stimulated when fertilizer is 
broadcast. 
Soil Crusting 

Soil crusts are most trouble- 
some on soils low in organic mat- 
ter and high in clay or silt con- 
tent when new plantings are sub- 
jected to hard rains before they 
emerge. The deeper the seed is 
planted and the looser the seed 
bed, the greater the damage from 
crusting. Where moisture for ger- 
mination and establishment are 
not apt to become limiting, very 
shallow planting _ satisfactorily 
eliminates the crust hazard. 
Drilling, as opposed to broadcast 
seeding, provides for mutual as- 
sistance among the seedlings in 
breaking any crust that forms. 
Surface mulches offer some pro- 
tection against crusting by (1) 
reducing the breakdown of the 
surface soil structure by beating 
rains, (2) reducing soil move- 
ment from washing and, (3) re- 
taining a moist, soft surface con- 
dition through which emerging 
seedlings may penetrate with less 
difficulty. 
Winter Killing 

Winter killing, caused by heav- 
ing or freezing of young seedlings 
before they are established is best 
avoided by eliminating the causes 
leading to the trouble. Late plant- 
ing, or late emergence due to 
adverse growing conditions are 
sometimes unavoidable but every 








reasonable step should be taken 
to avoid them: Practices already 
mentioned that insure rapid, 
early growth and the establish- 
ment of large plants before winter 
should never be slighted when 
winter killing is a threat. The 
top dressing of new seedings with 
manure or any other suitable 
mulching material also protects 
them from winter injury. 
Seedling Diseases 

Seedling diseases that are oc- 
casionally quite damaging can 
sometimes be controlled by ap- 
propriate seed treatment. Trials 
have been conducted under field 
conditions in many parts of the 
country to determine the value of 
this practice. Evidence to date 
supports neither general recom- 
mendation nor condemnation of 
the practice. Local results should 
be used to determine its value. 
Insects 


Insects that devour vegetation 
seldom pass up lush, new growth 
of recently planted grass and le- 
gumes. Grasshoppers are an ex- 
ample. Leafhoppers can be very 
destructive to new seedings when 
the pests are abundant in the area 
and migrate from adjoining hay 
fields that are harvested before 
new seedings are well established. 
Sweetclover weevil has been very 
destructive to new sweetclover 
planting in recent years. What- 
ever the pest, suitable protection 
at the appropriate time should 
be used to reduce or eliminate the 
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hazard. If resistant grasses or le- 
gumes can be substituted for sus- 
ceptible ones with equal satisfac- 
tion, the problem can be “es- 
caped” if not solved. 
Unadapted Varieties 

Unadapted species or varieties 
may not always increase difficulty 
in establishment, though yield 
and longevity of the crops may 
be affected. In fact, non-hardy 
alfalfa varieties with good seed- 
ling vigor frequently have been 
established more readily than 





The average ragweed plant 
has a water requirement 
three times that of corn. One 
plant of common mustard re- 
quires twice as much nitro- 
gen, twice as much phos- 
phorous, four times as much 
potash, and four times as 
much water as a well-devel- 
oped oat plant. 





adapted ones in Northern States. 
Nevertheless, adapted varieties 
should be used. Establishment 
failures caused primarily by the 
use of unadapted seed do occur 
and can be corrected only by us- 
ing seed of adapted species or 
varieties. 
Date of Seeding 

Date of seeding may influence 
success of establishment for sev- 
eral reasons. Spring seedings must 
be made as early as soil and 
weather conditions permit to (1) 
assure moisture for germination 
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and establishment ahead of hot, 
dry weather, (2) reduce the ef- 
fect of competition from grain 
companion crops, or (3) to pro- 
vide enough growth for safe over- 
wintering. 

Early seedings frequently can 
be made successfully by broad- 
casting seed on the surface and 
depending upon natural cover- 
age by frost action or settling of 
honeycombed soil. Although drill- 
ing is generally superior to broad- 
casting on the same date, early 
broadcasting may be superior to 
delayed drilling made necessary 
by unfavorable soil or weather 
conditions. 

With summer or fall seedings 
the problem usually is to have a 
firm, clean seed bed or sufficient 
soil moisture to assure quick 
emergence and sustained growth 
until freezing weather. Under 
some conditions, fall or winter 
seedings in dry soil are necessary 
to assure timely emergence in the 
spring when soil moisture and 
temperature are favorable for 
growth. 


Mismanagement 

Mismanagement of seedling 
stands can lead to total establish- 
ment failure, spotting and thin- 
ning of stands, winter killing and 
weakened plants that give lower 
yields. Also, it can reduce the 
quality of harvested forage. The 
combine harvester brought with 
it problems not previously en- 
countered in the management of 
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new seedlings made in small grain 
that was harvested with the bind- 
er. Uneven straw distribution or 
heavy straw growth redistributed 
by the combine on new legume 
seedings has proved detrimental. 
Under such conditions, removal 
of the straw, the use of a chopper 
on the combine or other practices 
that distribute the straw evenly 
and place it promptly into con- 
tact with the soil are highly de- 
sirable. 

Overgrazing of new seedings 
causes damage and frequently oc- 
curs when forage shortages re- 
sult from drouth or other emer- 
gencies, or poor planning. De- 
structive diseases, as well as 
smothering, are sometimes asso- 
ciated with such mismanagement 
practices as leaving straw or 
heavy growth on legumes 
throughout the fall and winter. 
Under some situations early graz- 
ing tears from the soil young 
plants whose roots are not yet 
anchored firmly in the soil. On 
the contrary, well managed graz- 
ing legume stands can be bene- 
ficial by firming loose soil, by 
removing diseased top growth. 
stubble or other residue, and by 
removing competing growth. 
Herbicide Damage 

Damage from 2, 4-D type herb- 
icides is a recent addition to the 
long list of factors contributing 
to legume establishment failures. 
The use of 2, 4-D to control weeds 
in small grain has in the past 


damaged many legume seedings 
in spite of warnings against such 
use. As a result, there now is a 
tendency to disrupt crop rotations 
by not seeding legumes in small 
grains when the use of 2, 4-D is 
anticipated. This disruption of 
good crop rotations probably is 
more serious than the 2, 4-D 
damage that might occur, al- 
though the ill effects may be less 
evident immediately than later. 


Rate of seeding has not been 
included because insufficient seed 
in itself is seldom a cause of es- 
tablishment failure. Furthermore, 
excess seed is seldom detrimental, 
albeit wasteful. If seed of low 
germination and vigor is used 
without adjusting the rate, lack 
of viable seed may cause failure. 
Nor can it be denied that nor- 
mally excessive rates have been 
helpful in overcoming such haz- 
ards as soil crusts and weed com- 
petition. 


Nevertheless, most seeding rates 
are excessive and wasteful. Sat- 
isfactory establishment of grasses 
and legumes have been obtained 
when good methods were used 
with from one-half to one-fourth 
the usual seeding rates. Like 
many homeowners who buy $10 
worth of seed and $3 worth of 
fertilizer to establish a new lawn, 
too many grassland farmers spare 
the lime and fertilizer and pour 
on the seed when less seed and 
more nutrients are called for. 
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Best Farm Books For Your Library 


Select titles you need and order from these pages. 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—lIdentify- 
A geod farm book ing numbers at left appear also in book titie descriptions te 
ean substitute for tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage. 
a lot of ushappy (1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y¥. 
— - jyooonsgaa (2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pa. 
cost (3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
9 deal oe (4) Farmer’s Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
mond ea! tess in (5) Springer. Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. 
time and money. (6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 





(7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) $6.00 


BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Cattle. 4th Edition. R. R. Sna 
641 pages. 1952. (Source 6) .... 


DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Dairy Cattle. 1955 4th Edition. W. W. 
Y and W. B. Nevens. U. of 
Illinois. 420 p. (Source 6) ....$4.75 
rs and Showing eed Cattle. 
112 p. 1962. (Source 3) ........ $2. 
Dairy Cattle Feeding and Megt., — 
derson-Reaves. 1954. (Source 6) $6.50 


FARM CROPS 
Hunger Signs in ene. Color photos. 
Practical. (Source 4) .......... $4.50 


Crop Production, Principles and Prac- 
tices. — ne 1953. (Source 4) $4.50 
Plant Regulators in Agriculture. ur- 
kep. 1954. (Source 6) .......... $5.50 





LAW AND THE FARMER — By J. 
H. Beuscher. How law affects every 
situation of farm life and farm 
po agg What you must do to 

out BR ae ~ plans without in- 
viting leg. troubles. Everything 
from farm purchase and farm lease 
to death taxes, farm debts, boun- 
daries and water rights. 416 pages. 
DE SN ccdevsatconccceeesket $4.95 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — Edited by R. Seiden. 
How to improve the health of your 
cattle, sheep, hogs, other livestock. 

ch remedies to use, for best 
results at lowest cost, in prevention 
and treatment of diseases, para- 
sites, common injuries. In easy 
ABC order. 624 pages, 300 illus- 
trations. Send only ........... $7.50 


TRIAL ORDER. Within ten days 
you may return book(s) for full 
refund. 

Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 
44 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N.Y. 














GRASSES AND LEGUMES 
Range Management. Sampson. arr 

DEED vcecsencddesned hensaae 
Forages: The Science of Grassland - 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. Gomes. > 


POULTRY 
Economics of Poultry Mgt. Botsford. 
1 9 eee $5.76 
Hatchery ge one Met. Funk- 
Irwin. 1955. (Source 6) ......... $6.50 
Commercial Poultry A Marble 
and Jeffrey. (Source 7) ........ $6.00 


FARM & ACCOUNTING MGT. 
Farm Records and Accounting. Hop- 
kins and Heady. (Source 3) ...$4. 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 
1961. 371 p. (Source 3) ........ $3.95 
Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
De UP cdadarciadescenthesteu $4.95 


FEEDS 
Feeds & Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
1951. — 2 (MOUrCO 6) cccscsce $7.00 
Feeds and Feeding. Abridged. Morri- 
son. 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ....$3.50 


GENERAL FARMING 
Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 


SN SP ssosuccvecesrnandeanencs $3.00 
Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 
Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) ..... $5.00 


GENERAL LIVESTOCK 
Animal Breeding. Winters. 1964. 
SE GD senredsuabateaceksowen $5.75 
MARKETING 
Profitable Roadside Marketing. Don- 
aldson, Johnstone. 1956. a 


See eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


SHEEP 
Sheep Science. Kammlade. 1947. 534 p. 
DE GD ucccsdnticncmeweaaceces $6.00 


TREES AND FORESTRY 
Improved Nut Trees of North America 
and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
Davidson. (Source 1) .......... $6.00 


VETERINARY 
Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 
624 p. 300 Illus. 1951. (Source 5) $7.50 


This listing of farm books is a service 
to our r ers and to publishers. For 
information about costs, write to Farm- 
er’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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FARM SUPPLIES, SERVICES 





Subscribe now to Yorkshire Jour- 
nal, learn about fastest growing 
breed of ‘‘meat-type’’ hogs, $1 per 
year. "Write: 


American Yorkshire Club 
Lafayette, Indiana 











LAWN MOWERS, FARM 
Wind King 9lectric Mfg. Co., Merrill, 
Iowa. Write for catalogs. 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
Doane Agricultural Service, St. Louis 
8, Missouri. 
FARM SEEDS 
J. W. Jung Seed Co., Randolph, Wis- 
consin. Seed catalog. 
HOME FLOUR MILL 
Lee Engineering Co., Dept. F.D., 2023 
. Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Stone grind your own flour. 





$1000. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, rais- 
ing Fishworms, Large African 
Nightcrawlers, backyard, garage, 
basement Illustrated Booklet ex- 
plains raising, packing, marketing. 
25c. Ozark Worm Farm-30, Willow 
Springs, Missouri. 














Farmer's Digest Can Sell For You 
Our magazine is an unusual one, of- 
fering an unusual opportunity if you 
have a special product or service to 
sell. We reach farmers who obviously 
want to read. You reach them, too, 
with even a small ad in Farmer's 
Digest. Write Box 404, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, for rates and information. 





EXTRA CASH for Salesmen— 
Housewives-Farmers selling Scotch- 
lite signs. They shine at nite for 
top of mail boxes—also house num- 
bers—Door plates. Quick Sales— 
3ig profit—Ideal for retired per- 
sons on pensions—Free Sales Out- 
fit—Illuminated Sign Co., 2942 ist 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
Anchor Serum Co., of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Veterinary Catalog. 





NOWASTE Mineral Feeders fer 
hogs, cattle, sheep. Pen and sow 
feeders. Pellet feeders. Weather- 
proof Poultry range feeders. Com- 
posters. FERTUSAN Compost ae- 
tivator and Poultry land cleaner. 
Soil test kits. Write — 

Otto Zimmerman, Mfr., Dept. F.D., 

Fairfax, Minnesota 














LET YOUR BANK 
KEEP YOUR FARM 
BOOKS 













FARME — 
BANy, (RS Easy 
Boon PEPOssy 4¥ 


Here's a new idea that lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
"darn well" feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year . yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 

Secret of the new system — "It lets 
your bank keep your books." It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass book that you can substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell. At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 

It's even easier to keep a definite 
and indisputable record of your farm 
expenses as you go through the year. 
Just do what you should do anyway 
- « + pay by check. Note on the 
check or the stub what you bought or 
paid for. Later transfer this informa- 
tion to the Expense Summary of your 
Easy Way Account Book. Again, you 
automatically get the figures required 
for your income tax return. 

There's nothing else like the Easy- 
Way System. One farm family, using 
a similar system, figured time spent 
paid them $25.00 an hour. Order 
your Easy-Way System today. Your 
money back if you aren't completely 
satisfied. Send only $2.00 to the 
address below. 

FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





The 1955 slide in farm income 
doesn't mean a great deal quoted 
in billions of dollars. To bring it 
“home’’, use the kind of figures 
Ed Malcheski quotes from his 30 
family - owned farms in lowa 
County. Wisconsin. 

A fieldman for the lowa Coun- 
ty Efficient Farming Association, 
Malcheski found that average 
farm labor income fell from 
$4.465 in 1954 to only $1,701 in 
1955. He charges $1,584 of this 
slide to hog prices and $1,068 to 
drouth which decreased feed in- 
ventories. Figures look like this: 








Income 1954 1955 
Milk .........-. $ 8,849 $ 9,255 
Pe avcasvewess 5,060 3,476 
rr 1,736 1,813 
Mis'laneous Cash 795 630 
Increased feed 

inventory ..... 763 none 
PRON fs cvacensc 381 394 
Total Income ....$17,584 $15,568 
Expenses 1954 1955 
Cash Expenses ...$ 8,145 $ 7,810 
Mach. depreciation 1,222 1,323 
Bldg. depreciation 641 653 
Interest on 

investment .... 2,611 2,583 
Decreased feed 

inventory ..... none 1,068 
Unpaid labor .... 500 430 


Total Expenses $13,119 $13,867 
Labor Income $ 4,465 





Labor income is figured to be 
actual pay for the farm operator 
. what is left after paying all 
cash expenses, adjusting changes 
in inventories, value of unpaid 


A Farm Manager's Report Shows 


What Really Happened 


To Farm Income In 





1955 


family labor, and deducting 5% 
interest on the farm investment. 








The six best farms averaged 
$3,942 labor income as compared 
to $8,842 in 1954. Operators of 
the low six farms actually showed 
a minus labor income, received 
nothing for their time and man- 
agement, and earned only 3% on 
their farm investment. 

Income from milk, cattle and 
poultry increased $496 during 
1955. The average farmer added 
the equivalent of .7 of a cow dur- 
ing the year and increased milk 
production 116 lbs. Had dairy 
income not increased, average in- 
come would have been further 
reduced $322. In most cases it’s 
easier to increase production, 
Malcheski says, than try to re- 
duce fixed costs. 

Malcheski’s farms are growing. 
They remain family farms, but 
in the last 3 years, 4 have pur- 
chased more land, 11 are renting 
more land, and 6 are eager to 
buy more land. 

1956 prospects in Iowa Coun- 
ty are brighter. Recent increase 
in manufactured and fluid milk 
prices will add substantially to 
dairy income. We don’t know 
how many hogs Malcheski’s 
farms sold below $12.00 in 1954, 
but Chicago hogs are now back 
to $16.00. If expenses stay in 
line, additional income may 
make a brighter picture. 
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